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The quest for educational material to fill the needs and 
desires of teachers and students is a continuing process. 
Forward-looking teachers are always searching for ways 
in which they can upgrade the quality of their instruc- 
tion, appreciating any stimuli spurring them toward inno- 
vation and the use of materials and tools which will help 
them be more effective teachers. 

But perhaps the most important and meaningful aspect 
of this search lies in the finding of material which chal- 
lenges the student to develop better observation and lis- 
tening skills. This type of stimulus is found in good 
instructional television courses and, consequently, schools 
which have wisely used ITV have found it to be a tool 
of inestimable value. 

However, the production of quality instructional tele- 
vision lessons requires special talent, a sizeable staff, much 
time, hard work, and money. In some instances these 
expenditures of time and talent are unnecessary because 
quality materials have already been produced, recorded, 
and made available on video tape. The Great Plains 
Instructional Television Library now supplies many of 
the best television lessons found in ITV in America. These 



series of lessons have been produced and used by major 
non-profit educational institutions and are described on 
the following pages. 

Because these courses are primarily supplementary in 
nature, they can be easily adapted to the curriculum of 
almost any school. However, each one should be carefully 
considered as to its suitability for use in any individual 
situation in view of local educational needs. 

Distribution of these recorded courses is through dupli- 
cate video tape recordings made from duplication masters 
held at the Great Plains Instructional Television Library. 
Individual recordings are made for each user to meet the 
tape width, scan configuration, and tape speed require- 
ments of his playback equipment. The user normally 
provides his own video tape; however, under certain con- 
ditions, video tape can be leased from the Library. 

Telecourse series cannot be purchased. The user pays the 
duplication and service fees plus a fee for the right to 
use the series. The basic fee provides for a one-week use 
privilege by the using organization. Supplemental ar- 
rangements can be made to permit “network” and other 
multiple transmission situations. 




PAUL SCHUPBACH 
GPITL Director 




L. TRACY CLEMENT 
Associate Director 
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The Great Plains Instructional Television Library is dedi- 
cated to the principle of service to education and to 
educational television. The Library staff is pleased to work 
with curriculum directors and administrators to help them 
locate the television courses which will best fit their phi- 
losophy and the curriculum of their institutions. The staff 
examines courses not only from this catalog but considers 
all recorded instructional television courses available in 
order to help find the proper material. 




PAUL FEW 
Operations Coordinator 



This year the Library staff is taking particular pride in 
announcing the addition of 31 new college-level courses 
from Chicago’s TV College. This expansion is important 
to the ITV field not only from the standpoint of actual 
general availability of the televised courses but also be- 
cause of a unique system whereby credit hours may be 
earned, in some cases, through the Chicago school. This 
and other information on the college courses is contained 
in a special preface to the college section of this catalog. 



For your convenience, this year’s catalog contains four 
indices. One index classifies elementary, junior high, sec- 
ondary and adult courses by subject. Another classifies 
them by grade level. A separate index classifying all col- 
lege courses by subject matter is also included as well as 
an alphabetized index of all materials the library offers. 



One section of ti e catalog contains a listing of utilization 
and in-service courses. Teachers new to the ITV field will 
find this material especially helpful in gaining an under- 
standing of efficient techniques and procedures necessary 
for full utilization of the televised courses. 



Previews of all courses listed in this catalog are available 
on video tape— and some on kinescope— without charge. 
The Great Plains Instructional Television Library exists 
to serve you. Call on us for assistance or for additional 
information. 




MILTON HOFFMAN 
Programming Counselor 



RICHARD SPENCE 
Promotion and Publications 
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ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH, SECONDARY AND ADULT 

COURSE INDEX 

(By Subject Matter) 



FINE ARTS- Page 

t/Axi Here, There, and Everywhere (Grades 

1, 2, 3) 10 

Art About Us (Grade 2) H 

Art at Your Fingertips (Grade 5) 12 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE- 

Komm, Lach iind Lerne (German— Grade 

4) 13 

Hand in Hand ins Kinderland (German- 

Grade 5) 13 

Auf Deutsch, Bitte! (German— Grade 6) 13 

Hablo Espanbl (Spanish— Grade 5) 14 

Hablo Mas Espanol (Spanish— Grade 6) .. 14 

GEOGRAPHY- 

Gebgraphy (Grade 4) 15 

Geography for the Gifted (Grades 5, 6) ... 16 
HISTORY- 

Americans AM (Grades 4, 5, 6) 17 

Rails West (Grade 4 through Adult) 18 

Places in the News (Grade 5 and up) 19 

LANGUAGE ARTS- 

The Magic of Words (Grades 1, 2, 3) 20 

Children’s Literature (Grades 1, 2, 3) 21 

Sounds to Say (Grades 1,2) 22 

Language Corner (Grade 1) 23 

Word Magic (Grade 2) 24 

Language Lane (Grade 3) . . 25 

Quest for the Best (Grades 4, 5, 6) 26 

English Composition (Grades 7, 8 or 9).... 38 

MATHEMATICS- 

Mathematics (Grade 1) 27 

Mathematics (Grade 2) 27 

Mathematics (Grade 3) 27 

Mathematics (Grade 4) 27 

Mathematics (Grade 5) 27 

Mathematics (Grade 6) 27 

Mathematics for the Gifted (Grades 5, 6).. 16 

Modem Mathematics for Parents (Adult).. 28 



PHYSICAL EDUCATION- Page 

Phys Ed (Grades 1, 2) 29 

Phys Ed (Grades 3, 4) 29 

Phys Ed (Grades 5, 6) 29 

SCIENCE- 

Neiglibprhood Explorers (Grade 2) 30 

Land and Sea (Grade 3) 31 

Adventures in Science (Grade 5) 32 

The World of Science (Grade 6) 33 

The Science Room (Grades 5, 6) 34 

Astronomy for the Gifted (Grades 5, 6) 16 

New Dimensions in Science (Grade 7) 35 - 

Earth and Space Science (Junior High) 36 

Introduction to Basic Electricity (Second- 
ary, Adult) 37 

UTILIZATION AND IN-SERVICE- 
Channels to Learning (Ten Programs) 40 



*Implications for Instruction 
*A Potent Medium 
*Effective Instruction 
•The Professional Team 
•Preparing the Lesson 
•Viewing Conditions 
•Preparing Students 
•Using the Lesson 
•Following-Up the Lesson 
•A Broader Look 

The Role of the Classroom Teacher (panel 



discussion) 41 

The Second Classroom (orientation) 41 

TV in the Classroom (introduction) 41 

Discovering Discovery (program produc- 
tion, step-by-step) 41 

The Studio Teacher (“On Camera” train- 
ing) 41 

You Can Draw It (also College) 57 



ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR HIGH, SECONDARY AND ADULT 

COURSE INDEX 

(By Grade Level) 
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-primary- 



grade 1- Pagf! 

Language Cornet 23 

Mathematics 27 

GRADES 1 AND 2- 

Sounds to Say 22 

Physical Education 29 

GRADES 1 THROUGH 5- 
Art Here, There, and Everywhere...: 10 

The Magic of Words 20 

Children’s Literature 21 

GRADE 2- 

Art About Us 1 1 

Woid Magic 24 

Mathematics 27 

Neighborhood Explorers 30 



GRADE 3- 

Language Lane 25 

Mathematics 27 

Physical Education (with Grade 4) 29 

Land and Sea 31 



GRADE 5- 

Art at Your Fingertips 12 

Hand in Hand ins Kinderland 13 

Hablo Espanol 14 

Mathematics ..., 27 

Adventures in Science 32 

GRADES 5 AND 6- 

Geog[raphy for the Gifted 16 

Places in the News 19 

Mathematics for the Gifted 16 

Physical Education 29 

The Science Room 34 

Astronomy for the Gifted 16 

GRADE 6- 

Auf Deutsch, Bittel 13 

Hablo Mas Espanol 14 

Mathematics 27 

The World of Science 33 



-JUNIOR high- 



grade 7- 

New Dimensions in Science 35 

GENERAL LEVEL- 

Rails West 1® 

Places in the News 19 

Earth and Space Science 36 

English Comjposition 38 



-INTERMEDIATE- 



GRADE 4- 

Komm, Lach und Lerne 13 

Geography 15 

Mathematics 27 

Physical Education (with Grade 3) 29 



GRADES 4 THROUGH 6- 

Americans All 17 

Rails West I® 

Quest for the Best 26 



-secondary- 

general LEVEL- 

Rails West 1® 

Places in the News 19 

Introduction to Basic Electricity 37 



-ADULT- 

Rails West 1® 

Modern Math for Parents 2® 

Introduction to Basic Electricity 37 
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COLLEGE LEVEL 
COURSE INDEX 

(by Subject Matter) 



BUSINESS Page 

Gregg Shorthand 46 

Business Law 47' 

Marketing 48 

DATA PROCESSING 

Introduction 49 

EDUCATION 

American Public School 50 

Educational Psychology 51 

Overview of Human Relations Problems 52 

Measurement and Evaluation 53 

Philosophy of Education 54 

FINE ARTS 

Introduction to the Visual Arts 55 

Fundamentals of Music 56 

You Can Draw It (also In-Service) 57 

FOREIGN LANGUAGE 

Spanish (First Course) 58 

HISTORY 

The Far East 59 

History of American Civilization by Its Interpreters 60 

History of the American People from 1865 61 

Rails West 18 

HUMANITIES 

First General Course 62 

Second General Course 63 

LANGUAGE ARTS 

English Composition 64 

Fundamentals of Speech 65 

Shakespeare ; 66 

American Literature from Colonial Days to Ciyil War 67 

American Literature from Civil War to 20th Century 68 

MATHEMATICS 

Fundamentals of Mathematics 69 

College Algebra 70 

PHILOSOPHY 

Logic 71 

PSYCHOLOGY 

General Psychology 72 

SCIENCE 

Physical Science (First General Course) 73 

Mechanics and Heat 74 

Physical Geology 75 

Electrical Engineering 76 

—Circuits I 
—Circuits II 

Descriptive Astronomy 77 

SOCIAL SCIENCE 

First General Course 78 

Second General Course 79 

National Government 80 
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ALPHABETIZED INDEX 



of All Materials Currently Offered 

by 

Great Plains Instructional Television Library 



Page 

Adventures in Science 39 

American Literature from Civil War to 
20th Century 5}^ 

American Literature from Colonial Days 
to Civil War 57 

American Public School 50 

Americans All 17 

Art About Us n 

Art at Your Fingertips 12 

Art Here, There and Everywhere 10 

Astronomy for the Gifted if, 

Auf Deutsche, Bittel 13 

Basic Electricity, Introduction to 37 

Business Law 47 

Channels to Learning 40 

Children's Literature 21 

College Algebra 70 

Data Processing, Introduction to 49 

Descriptive Astronomy 77 

Discovering Discovery 41 

Earth and Space Science 30 

Educational Psychology 51 

Electrical Engineering 76 

English Composition (Jn High) 38 

English Composition (College) 64 

Far East, The 59 

Fundamentals of Mathematics 69 

Fundamentals of Music 56 

Fundamentals of Speech 65 

General Psychology 72 

Geography for the Gifted 16 

Geography— Grade 4 15 

Gregg Shorthand 45 

Hablo Espanol 14 

Hablo Mas Espanol 14 

Hand in Hand ins Kinderland 13 

History of American Civilization by Its 
Interpreters go 

History of the American People from 1865 61 

Humanities (1st General Course) 62 

Humanities (2nd General Course) 63 

Komni, Lath und Lerne 13 



Page 

Land and Sea 31 

Language Corner 23 

Language Lane 25 

Logic 7j 

Magic of Words, The.,! 20 

Marketing 43 

Mathematics— Grade 1 27 

Mathematics— Grade 2 27 

Mathematics— Grade 3 27 

Mathematics— Grade 4 27 

Mathematics— Grade 5 27 

Mathematics— Grade 6 27 

Mathematics for the Gifted 16 

Measurement and Evaluation 53 

Mechanics and Heat 74 

Modern Mathematics for Parents 28 

National Government 80 

Neighborhood Explorers 30 

New Dimensions in Science 35 

Overview of Human Relations Problems , 52 

Philosophy of Education 54 

Physical Education— Grades 1 and 2 29 

Physical Education— Grades 3 and 4... 29 

Pltysical Education— Grades 5 and 6 ..., 29 

Physical Geology 75 

Physical Science 73 

Places in the News 1. .. 19 

Quest for the Best 26 

Rails West jg 

Role of the Classroom Teacher, The 41 

Second Classroom, The 41 

Science Room, The 34 

Shakespeare gg 

Social Science (1st General Course) 78 

Social Science (2nd General Course) 79 

Sounds to Say 22 

Spanish (College) 53 

Studio Teacher, The 41 

TV in the Classroom 41 

Visual Arts, Introduction to the 55 

Word Magic 24 

World of Science, The 33 

You Can Draw It 57 



A BRIEF HISTORY 

... of Great Plains Instructional Television Library 






A study undertaken in 1960 and 1961 by Jack McBride and W. C. 
Meierhenry of the University of Nebraska laid the groundwork for 
establishment of the Great Plains Instructional Television Library. 
The survey, made in cooperation with the United States Office of 
Education, revealed that many recorded instructional television 
courses had been produced privately for independent use in school 
systems over the country. 

The McBride*Meierhenry report concluded that considerable instruc- 
tion was being presented locally at the elementary, secondary and 
higher levels of education by means of both broadcast and closed- 
circuit television and that a backlog of this material was available 
for duplication and distribution. The survey also ascertained that 
optimum use of this material could best be served by the establish- 
mi;nt of three distribution centers or libraries. 

The Great Plains Library thus came into being in 1962 as one of 
the three centers. The libraries were initially financed and sponsored 
under the auspices of the United States Office of Education as Title 
VII Projects. After approximately four years of operation under this 
government agency, the Great Plains ITV Library, in November 
1966, assumes total fiscal independence and responsibility. 

This new phase in the operation of GPITL has come about due to 
continued and growing usage of the library’s instructional materials 
by schools and institutions. Much of this growth in utilization paral- 
lels the continuing development of educational television stations in 
the United States. The first ETV station in the country began broad- 
casting in May 1953. Thirteen years later, in May 1966, the Federal 
Communications Commission reported that 115 ETV stations were 
reaching a population area of some 140-million persons. FCC esti- 
mates also indicate that about 15-million students in more than 
2,000 educational institutions are receiving all or part of their 
instruction through television. 

Service growth of the Great Plains Library has been similarly large- 
hut perha^r even a bit more spectacular when one considers its 
youth, scope of operations and its meager be g i nning s. Its original 
prospectus stated that the purpose of the library was to provide for 




the acquisition, storage, duplication and distribution of videotaped 
or kinescoped materials . . . and to make these materials accessible 
to state and local, private and public educational agencies for use in 
elementary or secondary schools and institutions of higher learning. 
From an initial offering of one course the first year of its existence 
(1962-63), Great Plains Library, during the past year (1965-66), made 
available nearly 50 telecourses, most of them designed for use on the 
elementary grade levels. And with the addition of over 30 college- 
level courses this school year (1966-67), the Library will firmly estab- 
lish itself in the higher education telecourse field. 

Perhaps a yearly comparison of lesson units in circulation since the 
Library opened best portrays the tremendous growth of the Nebraska- 
based facility. The original course contained 15 lesson-units. The 
nearly-80 courses offered this year through the Library are comprised 
of more than 2,300 lesson units. Also, this school year, patron course- 
uses total more than 200 with a resulting lesson-usage of more than 
6 , 000 . 

The Great Plains Library currently is serving the educational needs 
of a wide geographic area-froin Florida to California and from 
Texas to Alaska. And indications are that soon even the borders of 
the United States will no longer be used to describe the Great Plains’ 
service area. 

The staff of the Great Plains Instructional Television Library— after 
the November changeover date-will continue to work under the 
auspices of the University of Nebraska Television department 
through policies established by a 13-member policy liH>ard whose 
membership represents all levels of educational interests. 

Perhaps a recent recommendation by the policy board best states the 
aims of excellence and service which Great Plains has set for itself: 
“To recommend the further development and expansion of the Great 
Plains ITV Library by the addition of at least 10 quality courses 
meeting curricular needs, and to explore all avenues leading to 
greater service to education through the use of recorded instructional 
television during the 1966-67 school year.” 
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RE(X)RDED INSTRUCTIONAL 
TELEVISION COURSES 

for the 

ELEMENTARY, JUNIOR fflGH, 
SECONDARY and ADULT LEVELS 



ALL COURSES LISTED IN THIS SECTION OF THE 
CATALOG ARE AVAILABLE ON BOTH 
QUADRAPLEX AND HELICAL-SCAN VIDEO TAPE. 



f 



ART HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 

(for Grades 1, 2 or 3) 

Twenty-four, 15-minute lessons 



This primary level course explains the principles and 
elements of expression through art. Basically a. “show how” 
course, general concepts are presented via television and 
then the classroom teacher is free to adapt these concepts. 

Aim of the series is not only to provide motivating and 
enriching experiences and to promote the growth of aware- 
ness, imagination, appreciation and creative ability in the 
children, but to assist the classroom teacher in explaining 
and demonstrating the various facets of artistic expression. 

The basis for appreciation and understanding of art is 
tendered in the student by helping him to develop an aware- 
ness of the world around him through the senses of sight, 
touch and hearing. 

Each of the content areas is developed through a three- 
lesson block. The first section deals with developing an 
awareness of the element; the second, on characteristics of 
the element; and the third, on practical application of the 
element in some form of art. 

A teacher's guide assists the instructor by offering a wide 
variety of suggestions for individual activities that can meet 
the needs of students with a wide range of ability and talent. 

The lesson titles for “Art Here, There, and Everywhere”: 

<— Awareneu 
<— Lln« 

-—Drawing 
-^olor Awareneu 
— Color Faeii 
^Painting 
— Shapes and Form 
— Materials In Form 
— Clay 
— Design 
—Paper 

—Paper Construetlon 
—Awareneu of Printing 
—Relief Printing 
— Stenell Printing 
—Awareneu of Cloth 
— Stitehery 
—Weaving 

—Awareneu of Sculpture 
—Stationary Sculpture 
—Mobile Sculpture 
— Bookmaking 
—Toys and Games 
—Puppets 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide— are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 




TEACHERS: Fred C. Hiatt 
Bill Loebel 



Produced by Des Moines Public Schools at KDPS-TV 
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ART ABOUT US 

(for Grade 2) 

Thirty, 20-minute lessons 




TV TEACHER BRUCE McGHIE 



Though especially designed for second graders, this 
course, with slight modification, can be adapted to other 
primary levels. 

Primary objectives of the course are to produce in the 
student an appreciation of the processes and intuitions re- 
lated to artistic expressions, and to foster a spirit of observa- 
tion on the uses of art in nature . . . thus developing an 
awareness in the student of the art that surrounds him. 

There is a two-fold purpose in this telecourse. The pri- 
mary purpose is to alert the child to the availability of the 
materials about him; the second purpose, to aid the teacher 
in conducting a creative art program on a limited budget. 

Users, however, should understand that situations pre- 
sented in the series do not suggest conformity, either in 
technique or in the art created. They rather are meant to 
stimulate students to express their feelings and interpret 
the environment in which they live. 

Teacher Bruce McGhie has experience in rural and city 
school systems and at the college level. For the past 10 years, 
he has been art consultant for the Fargo, North Dakota, 
schools. 

An excellent teacher’s guide suggests helpful instruc- 
tional materials to be used in conjunction with the course. 

The lesson titles of “Art About Us”: 

— ^Art About Ui 
— Motalci 
— Finger Painting 
— ^Monoprinting 
— Paper Cutting 
— Paper Conatruction 
— Ciay 

— Print Making 1 
—Print Making 2 
— ^Art Appreciation 
— ^Maaks 

— Gueat Artiat— Maxine Shanight 
— ^Weaving 
— Crayona 

— Gueat Artiat — Adeie Rutiffaon 

— Paper Scuipture 

—Chalk 

— Gueat Artiat — Ethel Domeale 
— Dioramaa 
-Letter Cutting 
—More Maaka 
— Yarn Stitchery 

^ — Gueat Artiat — Oriand Rourke 

— Coior 

— ^A Look in Our Ciutter Box 
— Puppeta 

— ^Let'a Weave Again 
—Art Appreciation 
— Screen Printing 
—Art Stiil Abopt Ua 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



Produced f&r the North Central Council for School Television, Fargo, N, D., at KFME-TV 
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ART AT YOUR FINGERTIPS 

(for Grade 5) 

Thirty-two, 15-minute lessons 



This award-winning program has had high and successful 
usage since its acquisition by the Great Plains Library. We 
feel “Art at Your Fingertips” has rated this wide acceptance 
because the. course extends the scope of learning not only to 
the viewer-student but also to .the classroom teacher who, 
through the lessons, gains valuable training in various aft 
techniques. All this aids the teacher in making new ideas in 
art interesting to her charges. 

Basic purpose of the course is to encourage individual 
expression among the students and stress creativity in pref- 
erence to conformity; Although designed for the fifth grade, 
ariy of the upper elementary grades will profit from it. 

Teacher Jayne Dwyer demonstrates techniques for the 
use of such media as chalk, paint, wood and clay in self- 
expressive projects. She shows how the design elements of 
line, form, color, shape, texture and space combine to facili- 
tate the communication of ideas. 

These various techniques and elements are used by the 
student as he explores the artistic expression areas of draw- 
ing, graphics, painting, constructions and modeling. 

Basic to the entire structure of the course is its objective 
of providing motivating instruction which, in turn, will lead 
the student to a self-satisfying experience in some form of 
art. 

Miss Dwyer has several years of experience as an ele- 
mentary art teacher and supervisor and is presently a staff 
member of WENH-TV, University of New Hampshire,- pro- 
ducer of this course. 

An all-encompassing teacher’s guide contains pre-study 
outlines of materials and methods and a wealth of sugges- 
tions for post-telecast activities. There is also an introduc- 
tory utilization telecast. 

The lessons of “Art at Your Fingertips”: 




— ^Teachar Utlllaatlon 
— ^Dailga la Nature 
— Print Making 

— Daiigning from Fruit It Vogetablei 
— Man'i Uio of Natural Doilgn 
— Drawing (ovorlapplng) 

—Drawing (itUl Ufa) 

—Drawing (uaa of Una it ihapa 
—Silk Seraan Print Making 
— Stenciling 

— Block Printing I It II 
—Nora Unwin, Guait Artiat 
— Glue Printing 
— ^Monoprlatlng 
— Color 



—Tempera Painting 
— John Hatch, Guait Artiat 
— 2— D Paper 
— Collage 
— Moaalca 
—Clay 

— ^Al Potter, Gueat Artiat 
— Mobllaa 
— Paper Sculpture 
— Wlnalow Eavaa, Gueat Artiat 
— Sawduat It Wheat Paata Modeling 
—Sculpture, Conatructlon A Mbdellng Created 
Through a Variety of Matorlaia 
— ^Weaving 

— Winnlfred Clark, Gueat Artiat 
— Summary 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
; part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 

r 

TEACHER: Jayne Dwyer 
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Produced by the University of New Hampshire at WENH-TV 



KOMM, LACK UND LERNE 

(German— Grade 4) 

One-hundred-four, 15-minute lessons 

This course in beginning German has a three-fold objective: 
to help children acquire conversational skill on topics of 
daily concern ... to foster in the students an appreciation 
of another culture ... and to develop in them a sense of 
correlation among various academic, subjects as they relate 
to their study of the language. Content of the course centers 
about vocabulary for everyday situations at school, at home, 
on vacations, in music, in sports and other activities familiar 
to children. The students are -taught phrases and sentences 
commonly used by German children and easily rmderstood 
by American youngsters. 

HAND IN HAND INS KINDERLAND 

(German— Grade 5) 

One-hundred-four, 15-minute lessons 

Stressed in this second German course are the elements of 
understanding, imitation and repetition. The student is 
trained to understand patterns of sounds. He then imitates 
these sounds which are made by the teacher and practices 
them by correct and constant repetition. Stressed in the 
teacher’s guide is the importance to the teacher of being a 
good speech model. Each week, a real-life situation is intro- 
duced in which the students participate, using the linguistic 
knowledge they have gained. 

AUF DEUTSCH, BITTE! 

(German— Grade 6) 

One-hundred-four, 15-minute lessons 

This course represents a carefully integrated conclusion for 
the three-year series described in this section. Each of the 
study units in “Auf Deutsch Bitte!” focuses upon a subject of 
the student’s own personal concern — family, school, social 
life, sports — and builds from this, using the major content 
areas introduced at the 4th and 5th grade levels. In this 
concluding course, there is greater utilization of the students’ 
abilities in the use of the language. This is done to “break 
up” the monotony of the constant hearing and repeating 
drills of the previous two courses. 



A complete package of associated study materials is 
available for use in conjunction with the three German 
courses outlined above. Teacher’s guides suggest a multitude 
of preparatory and follow-up activities as well as pronun- 
ciation helps and practice tips. 

The student is provided with a textbook designed espe- 
cially for the telecourses, plus a “fun book” for supplemen- 
tary activities to further reinforce the vocabulary presented 
in the televised lessons. 

Practice audio tapes are also available for classroom use. 
Three progress tests are included with the tapes and student 
response sheets are provided with the teacher’s grading keys. 



Each of the grade levels concludes with a final examination. 

These courses were developed in a school television 
learning situation and have been used successfully for sev- 
eral years. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course— along with 
sample copies of the teacher’s guides and the other described 
auxiliary material— are available for previewing purposes 
upon request from Great Plains Library. There is no charge 
for this service. The potential user should rmderstand, how- 
ever, that only a few representative lessons from the courses 
are available as a part of this “no obligation” sampling 
service. 



TEACHER: Hedi Oplesch Prodttced far the Robbinsdale, Minn., School District at KTCA-TV 
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HABLO ESPANOL 

(for Grade 5) 

One-hundred) 15-minute lessons 

This first course in Spanish is primarily concerned with 
teaching fifth grade students to understand and speak Span- 
ish. The lessons are planned for three-a-week screenings and 
are organized in units by subjects. For instance, one block 
of lessons covers greetings, courtesies and farewells. Another 
block deals with the family. The student is familiarized with 
patterns of speech during the telecourse and then, in the 
15-minute follow-up period, uses the knowledge in the per- 
formance of games, pantomimes and the like. Recordings, 
narrated by native Spanish-speaking people and emphasiz- 
ing the main patterns and vocabularies for each lesson, act 
as supplemental material to be used during the follow-up 
period. 



HABLO MAS ESPANOL 

(for Grade 6) 

Sixty-four, 15-minute lessons 

As in the preceding course, this second-year Spanish series 
uses the conversational approach along with the intro- 
duction of some carefully controlled simple reading and 
writing exercises. It too follows a 15-minute telecast and 
15-minute follow-up format — ^but lessons are screened on a 
two-a-week basis. A programmed workbook entitled “Step 
to Step by Spanish” combines a selected vocabulary with 
logical progression from simple to complex reading and 
writing patterns. It can be completed by each pupil at his 
own pace. A reading and writing workbook containing sto- 
ries, illustrations and exercises is also used during the course 
as are classroom recordings during the follow-up period. 



r 




This two-year sequence in Spanish language instruction 
was developed through a carefully controlled research pro- 
gram in the Denver Public Schools. Through this research 
were determined practices that produced the highest profi- 
ciency in student achievement. 

Originally used for the fifth and sixth grades, it should 
be noted that the series could be equally as effective in any 
of the upper elementary grades. 

An extensive, complement of associated printed and audio 
materials is available to assist the classroom teacher in 
making the instruction as meaningful as possible for the 
student. The testing periods, which are also administered via 



television, represent the most advanced thinking in test con- 
struction for evaluating foreign language comprehension. 

A rather unique feature of this Spanish series is the 
complete, illustrated parent’s handbook which accompanies 
the courses. Research has indicated that when parents be- 
come involved in the program, a significant improvement is 
noted in the children’s achievement. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
sample copies of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the courses are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: Fred Mmzarmres 
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GEOGRAPHY 

(for Grade 4) 

Thirty-four, 20-minute lessons 




The improvement of map and globe skills . is only a part 
of this interesting enrichment course. The pupil is also aided 
in developing many social understandings by being made 
aware of the importance of geography in the life of man. 

Although keyed to the traditional fourth grade curricu- 
lum, other grades can benefit from use of the course since 
it is not designed to provide a total teaching experience 
but rather to provide motivation and enrichment for all 
students consistent with their abilities and interests. 

The series is divided into four general areas: General 
Geographic Concepts, Hot-Wet and Hot-Dry Lands, High- 
land and Lowland Regions, and The World of Many People. 

Instructor John Rugg has been a television teacher in 
Denver, Colo., for several years. During this time he has 
taught science, geography, mathematics and history from 
grades four through six. An established teacher before 
starting his television work, Mr. Rugg holds a Master’s 
Degree from the University of California at Los Angeles. 

Program guests during the Geography 4 series include a 
Mt. Everest climber, an Eskimo child, a visitor from the 
country of Lebanon and a world traveler. 

A teacher’s guide which accompanies the course pro- 
vides advance information on each lesson — concepts to be 
explored, vocabulary, class preparation suggestions and tips 
on follow-up activities. 

The lesson titles of “Geography 4”: 

— Our Earth In the Space Age 
^Geographical Terms We Should Know 
—Looking at the Continents 
—Meeting Two People from Two Different 
Continents 

—Exploring the Oceans of the World 
—Oceans Work lor Us 
— Finding Our Way on Earth 
— How Maps Are Made 
— ^What Are Deserts Like? 

—Contrasting Ways of Living In Deserts 
— Living at the Equator 
— Rivers and Lakes — ^Thelr Importance to Man 
— Africa- Land of Contrast 
— Indians of the Southwest 
— Crossroads of the World— The Near East 
— Halfway Around the World to Southeast 
Asia 

— Mountains of the World 

—The Highest Mountain In the World— Mt. 

Everest 

— Living In Mountains— Switzerland 
— ^From Our Mountains — ^Water to Drink 
— Lowlands of Europe — ^The Netherlands 
— ^Llfe at the Far North 
— Can We Live on Antarctica? 

— Learn’ng About Early Man 
— Super City of Tomorrow— Atlantic Seaboard 
—A Visit to an Atlantic Island Group— United 
Kingdom 

— A Visit to a Pacific Island Group— <Iapan 
— From Eastern Europe to the Bering Sea — 

USSR 

— Southern Europe — Past and Present 
— Australia— A Continent and a Country 
— Food for the World of Many People 
‘—World of Natural Resources 
—The Influence of Geography on Transporta- 
tion 

—Why Man Lives Where He Does 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this Service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 



TEACHER: John Rugg 



Produced by the Denver Ptihlic Schools at KRMA-TV 
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Geography for the Gifted 

(for Grades 5 or 6) 

Twelve, 30-minute lessons 



Mathematics for the Gifted 

(for Grades 5 or 6) 

Twelve, 30-mmute lessons 



Astronomy for the Gifted 

(for Grades 5 or 6) 

Twelve, 30-minute lessons 



This series of courses was produced through a grant 
from the Department of Program Development for Gifted 
Children, State of Illinois, to determine if gifted elementary 
students could profit intellectually from televised enrichment 
lessons without an additional burden of preparation and 
instruction being placed upon a classroom teacher. 

The lessons of the geography telecourse are organized 
around four main ideas: The Idea of the Map; The Idea of 
Inter-Relationships Among Features That Make Up Our 
World; The Idea of Man-Made Landscapes; and The Idea 
of Differences in the Way People Live from Place to Place 
in the World. 

The approach in the course dealing toith mathematics is 
one of discovery. Students are led to their own formulation 
of mathematical short-cuts and formulae and are even given 
unsolved problems to ponder. Producers of the course ex- 
press the hope that the teacher and students “will find this 
rather unconventional approach to mathematics both stimu- 
lating and enjoyable." 

The first seven lessons in the astronomy course deal with 
the questions of measuring distance to and size of celestial 
objects, the emphasis being on not the specific answer to the 
questions but on the manner in which the answers were 
ascertained. More exacting comptmtions are encouraged in 
the balance of the lessons. 

The courses are designed to present information and 
concepts in fields not generally explored by elementary 
school curricula ... to provide insights into these areas . . . 
and to act as stimuli to further independent inquiry. 

A project book has been developed for each course. Be- 
cause the students will not be viewing the courses in 
traditional class situations, these books are designed to sup- 
plement and reinforce the concepts taught and to suggest 
additional projects and activities the student may wish to 
imdertake independently. 

Many workbook problems are “programmed,” thus lead- 
ing the student to the correct answer. In some cases, students 
will work in the books along with the television teacher. 
Experimentation has indicated that additional classroom 
teacher participation in preparatory and follow-up activities 
can enable a less rigorously selected group of students to 
benefit from the lessons. A packet of material is available to 
assist teachers who desire to plan such active participation. 

A bibliography of books and other materials has been 
prepared for each series of lessons in the courses. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the courses — along 
with sample copies of the accompanying teacher’s guide and 
other auxiliary material — are available for previewing pur- 
poses upon request from Great Plains Library. There is no 
charge for this service. The potential user should under- 
stand, however, that only a few representative lessons from 
each of the courses are available as a part of this “no obliga- 
tion” sampling seryice. 



GEOGRAPHY TEACHER: Everett G. Smith, Jr, 

MATHEMATICS TEACHERS: Robert and Navwy R, Wirtz 
ASTRONOMY TEACHER: Gail Pierce 

Prodttced by the University of Illinois at WILL-TV 
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AMERICANS ALL 

(Grades 4, 5 or 6) 

Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 

This is a highly informative and valuable enrichment 
course to supplement the study of American History in the 
upper elementary grades. 

Using a variety of production techniques, highlights in 
the lives of outstanding Americans are presented in a man- 
ner that adds realism and meaning to them. The renowned 
personages under study include: 

Roger Williams, Thomas Paine, Nathan Hale, Benjamin 
Franklin, George Washington, John Paul Jones, Thomas 
Jefferson, Lewis and Clark, Eli Whitney, Andrew Jackson, 
Emerson and Thoreau, Henry Clay, Horace Mann, Sam 
Houston, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Abraham Lincoln, Mark 
Twain, Robert E. Lee, Clara Barton, Kit Carson, Samuel 
Gompers, Andrew Carnegie, Theodore Roosevelt, Jane Ad- 
dams, Thomas Edison, Woodrow Wilson, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes Jr., Albert Einstein, Franklin Roosevelt, Lou Gehrig 
and Ralph Bunche. 

Each lesson emphasizes the desirable qualities of leader- 
ship, perseverance and personal drive necessary to achieve 
goals. Though a single pat formula for attaining success 
seems not to be in evidence, the viewer is shown the impor- 
tance which the melting pot society of America apparently 
played in helping the subjects contribute to the strength of 
the nation. 




Every student who is alert to subtle influence will detect 
that each of the famous subjects used his own particular 
skills, talents and abilities to become a worthwhile, contrib- 
uting member of our society. 

Each episode is a self-contained program and thus the 
various lessons can be presented in any sequence necessary 
to meet the needs of the local curriculum. 

A teacher’s guide containing helpful suggestions for 
study and follow-up activities and valuable bibliographies 
accompanies the course. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the courses are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 
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TEACHER: John Rugg 
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Produced by the Denver Public Schools at KRMA-TV 
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RAILS WEST 

(for Grade 4 through Adult) 

Five, 30-minute lessons 

The snort of the Iron Horse and its early trips westward 
over the plains and mountains provide the backdrop for this 
song and story look at the history of Western America. 

The westward push brought both joy and despair for the 
builders and the men of fortune and agriculture who fol- 
lowed in its wake. This fashioning of a grand American 
legend along with its memorable events and personages is 
revived by Dr. Robert N. Manley in this most enjoyable and 
informative series. 




Though historically correct, the programs are heavy in 
their emphasis of the folklore and culture of early Western 
i^erica. Dr. Manley captures the moods of these times 
through sparkling lecture and song. He accompanies himself 
on the guitar as he relates the plaints, joy and humor of the 
pioneers as they themselves expressed it through music. 

The series captures the excitement of the people of the 
West who saw a bright future for themselves with the com- 
ing of the railroad and attendant industry and development. 

It tells of the problems encountered in the actual building of 
the railroad. It separates fact from fancy in regard to the 
legendary characters who sprang from the big western push. 

The problems of the homesteaders and the cattlemen receive 
full attention in one of the programs. The disillusioning days 
of depression are pondered by Dr. Manley as he explains the 
reasons for and results of this dark period in the develop- 
ment of the plains farmer. And, finally, the full circle of 
the railroads’ development is discussed — ^from shiny new to 
the rusting rails of today. 

Because “Rails West” is designed strictly as an enrich- 
ment experience, there is a wide range of grade application. 

Students from the upper elementary grades through the 
adult level will find educational value in the programs. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 

potential user should understand, however, that only a few * 

representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: Dr, Robert N. Manley Produced by the Nebraska Council far ETV at KUON-TV 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 

(for Grade 5 and up) 

Weekly 20-minute lessons 




This award-winning series highlights ciirrent worW 
events that have major political, economic, scientific or cul- 
tural significance. 

But far more than being merely a report of an event, the 
series relates a person or place in the news to the total 
world situation. And though the lesspns deal with extremely 
current events, they, in general, have lasting value. The 
programs inay be compared with the weekly “cover story" 
of the two leading national news magazines. 

The tremendous news gathering resources of . the New 
York City area— where the program is produced— blend 
with the immediate availability of world figures and organ- 
izations to make possible this outstanding instructional tele- 
vision achievement. 

Under present arrangements, a user of the series can have 
the program available for telecast no later than one week 
following the original production. 

An excellent teacher’s guide presents superior utilization 
techniques and activities that can be used in conjunction 
with this type of programming. The guide was developed by 
teachers and supervisors of the Los Angeles, California, 
County Schools after more than a year’s use of the series. 
It is a valuable resource item for the social studies teacher 
whether she is working at the elementary or secondary level. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course— along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons previously used in the course are 
available as a part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: Jerry Silverstein 



Produced hy New York City Public Schools at WNYE-TV 
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THE MAGIC OF WORDS 

(for Grades 1, 2 or 3) 

Twenty-five, 15-minute lessons 



This series provides the primary level grade student with 
an opportunity to explore poetry, prose, creative writing, 
creative dramatics and other related subjects. 

Designed as a supplement to a regular language program, 
the telecourse’s primary value lies in its encouragement of 
the child to engage in individual activities which will further 
widen his appreciation of and interest in the various lan- 
guage arts. These activities include storytelling. Creative, 
writing, dramatics, poetry reading and writing, expression 
through puppetry, the reading of books, the language of 
words and music, and the art of cartooning. 

Each lesson is complete in itself, yet the series will be 
more meaningful if viewed in its continuous entirety. The 
classroom teacher has ample opportunity to simplify or 
embellish the telecast lesson with a variety of follow-up 
activities geared to meet the needs and interests of her par- 
ticular group. 

The course is divided into six general units of study- 
storytelling, poetry,' books, the need for words, creative 
dramatics, and oral reporting and puppets. The six final 
lessons are devoted to an extensive review of the material, 
accompanied by practical application of knowledge gained. 

A teacher’s guide accompanying the course offers sugges- 
tions for follow-up and related activities in addition to out- 
lines of the lessons. An extensive bibliography of reference 
material is also contained in the teacher’s guide. 

Lesson titles from “The Magic of Words”: 

— T«U Ui a story 
— VIIUlu and Horoaa 
— Let Ma Try Plaaaa 
— Tha Sound of Worda 
—The Poat'a World 
— Enjoying Poetry Together 
—A Look at a Book 
—From the Author to You 
-7-Alphabeta 
— ^Worda and Muale 
— Storloa In Picture 
— ^Tha Unapoken Word 
—Speak Up Plaaaa 
— Lat'a Pretend 
— Claaaroom Dramatlca 
— LIghta, Action. Camera! 

— Giving a Talk 

—What to Do With an Old Sock 

— Talking Handa 

—Tha Art of Story Tolling 

— Ife Poetry Time 

— Finding the Right Book for You 

— Haa Your Writing Improved? 

— A Play for. Tolovlaibn 
— Looking Back 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a part 
of this "no obligation” sampling service. 




TEACHER: John Robbins 

Produced by the Greater Washinp^tm TV As^n, Inc., Washinpon, D, C., at WET A 
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CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

(for Grades 2 or 3) 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 

This versatile telecourse has a simple basic purpose: the 
introduction of good literature into the everyday life of a 
child. 

Designed as an enrichment opportunity, the series fully 
uses the technique of reading from selected works of chil- 
dren’s literature while visualizations are screened to high- 
light the story line. It should be noted at the outset that the 
course does not constitute a total teaching program but 
rather points toward encouraging children to view reading 
as an anticipated and real source of enjoyment. 

Content of the stories under study includes events of 
importance in the lives of all children-~everyday common 
occurrences in the neighborhood, animals, fairy tales; special 
days, the seasons and holidays, and birthdays of famous 
people. 

Television teacher Dolores Dudley points out in the 
accompanying study guide that the potential of literature 
for children is greater today than ever before. In recent 
years, about 1,500 children's books have been published 
annually. The means to select suitable material from this 
veritable flood are now readily available, Mrs. Dudley says, 
and there are more children now than ever before who can 
read. 

Mrs. Dudley has been a television teacher for many 
years. She was elementary music supervisor for the Tewks- 
bury, Mass., schools and primary music teacher for the 
Hagerstown, Md., closed circuit TV systems. During 1960-61 
she prepared a series of 128 videotaped primary and ele- 
mentary music programs for the Midwest Airborne TV 
Instruction project. 

The material in “Children’s Literature’’ may be used 
successfully in the areas of social studies, music and art as 
well as in the language arts program. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the courses are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 



Prodmed by the Nebraska Council for ETV at KU ON-TV 
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SOUNDS TO SAY 

(for Grades 1 or 2) 
Twenty-five, 15-minute lessons 




TEACHER: Joanne Desmond 



This course is planned for use as an introductory phonics 
program with the first grade . . . for review with the second 
grade ... or for remedial work with any children who have 
not mastered the abilities involved. It should not be thought 
of as a complete phonics program but rather as a supplement 
to any phonics program in use at the school. 

Phonics is the study of the speech equivalents of printed 
symbols. In reading, the reader is involved in the use of 
these sounds when pronouncing the printed words. It is 
important, therefore, for children to learn the phonic skills 
and to use this knowledge when they meet new or unfamiliar 
words. 

This introductory course to phonics deals with the recog- 
nition of speech sounds. The ability to hear sounds in words 
is necessary if the child is to use phonics. Hearing sounds in 
words, therefore, is the first acquired phonic knowledge and 
this ability is the one particularly stimulated and encouraged 
in this course. 

Television teacher Joanne Desmond received her Bache- 
lor of Science degree from Northwestern University in 1958. 
She has had classroom teaching experience in speech, Eng- 
lish and social studies in the San Francisco, Cal., school 
system and worked as a recreation therapist and teacher at 
Babies’ Hospital of the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Cen- 
ter in New York City. Miss Desmond has also had extensive 
experience in the theatrical and commercial television fields. 

The lessons in the course are designed to stimulate inter- 
est in words and arouse a desire to develop a reading vocab- 
ulary. Provision is also made for individual differences in 
ability by introducing vocabulary for the children able to 
master it as well as sounds for children of all learning levels 
to imitate. 

A comprehensive teacher’s guide contains outlines and 
summaries of all the lessons along with suggested practice 
projects. 

The course is divided into four units — consonants, vowels, 
homophones and rhyming words and applied phonics. 

The first unit concerns itself with studying various con- 
sonants — s, c, p, f, d, 1, n, and k — as beginning sounds, along 
with follow-up studies of the letters. There are also pro- 
grammed activities for the other consonants. 'Three of the 
lessons in the first unit explore letter blends (i.e. “ch,” “si,” 
“br”) and offer appropriate follow-up activities. 

The second unit — on vowels — discusses the short a, short 
e, short i and the short sounds of o and u. There are also 
suggested follow-up activities and a review of vowels. 

The third unit, dealing with homophones, studies those 
letters which sound alike but look different and, conversely, 
those letters which look alike but sound different. 

The final unit constitutes exercises in applied phonics. 
What the student has learned is put to use through rhyming 
games. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



Produced by The 21-lnch Classroom^ Boston, Mass., at WGBH-TV 



LANGUAGE CORNER 

(for Grade 1) 

Thirty, 15-minute lessons 



“Language Corner” points toward instilling in the child 
the realization that he has a gift to share through his own 
way of expression. The course is designed to help the student 
discover the many ways of communicating through this spe- 
cial gift and to properly react to other’s communicative 
efforts. 

The series stres;:;es not only the spoken and written lan- 
guage of words, phrases and sentences, but also facial ex- 
pressions, bodily movements, voice quality, rate of speed, 
pitch, emphasis, phrasing and drama. 

Television teacher Mrs. Hope Mitchell brings eight years 
of classroom experience before the instructional television 
camera. In addition to classroom teaching, Mrs. Mitchell’s 
career has included experience in children’s theatre, creative 
drama for children, monologues and book reviews. 

For several years she was associated with a well-known 
international school of personal improvement, teaching and 
lecturing as well as appearing in commercial films and tele- 
vision commercials. She took her Bachelor of Arts degree 
from the University of Denver and has taught in the public 
schools of Denver and Alamosa, Colo., and Henrico County, 
Virginia. 

A useful teacher’s guide previews the activities under- 
taken in each telelesson, offers a vocabulary list and contains 
a listing of suggested follow-up projects. Mrs. Mitchell notes 
that the television lessons are designed to supplement the 
regular classroom program. 

Each program is complete in itself but, of course, partici- 
pation in each of the lessons on a continuous basis will make 
the entire series more meaningful. In a message to the 
classroom teacher, Mrs. Mitchell notes: “The series should 
present some happy learning experiences which you may 
simplify or embellish with activities to meet the needs and 
interests of your class.” 

The lesson titles and/or lesson topics in “Language 
Corner”: 




TV TEACHER HOPE MITCHELL 



— Listening 

—Show and Tell (sharing effectively) 
—Manners (being friendly and kind) 

—Your Five Senses (a walk in the woods) 
—The Uses of Imagination 
— Writing Stories from Daydreanu 
— Communicating Through Art 
— Fairy Tales 

— ^Making An Experience Chart 
— Story Time (by the teacher) 

— Writing on ah Interesting and Complete 
Thought 

—A Time of Joy (Christmas) 

—The Word Bank (Vocabulary) 

— Synonyms 
—Speech Lesson 



—Speech and Telephone 
—Poetry Out Loud 

—Abraham Lincoln's Boyhood (Biography) 

—Letter Writing 

—Autobiography 

— Puppet Operetta 

— Hand Communication 

—Body Communication (pantomime) 

— Communicating through poetry and mono- 
logues 

—Look. See and Tell (Observation and 
Communication) 

— ^The Library 
— Telling a Story 
—The Fun of Reading 
— A Book Review 
—A Review of the Course 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course— along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



Prodticed by Central Virginia ETV Carp., Richmond, Va., at WCVE-TV 
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This course, geared specifically to second graders, is an 
enrichment program utilizing many of the communicative 
skills. Areas covered include: pantomime, good speech hab- 
its, using one’s imagination, building a creative story, poetry, 
use of the dictionary, manners, vocabulary, oral reading, 
facial expressions and letter writing. 

Instructor Hope Mitchell combines good television tech- 
niques and a delightful personality to make this series a 
highly interesting and instructional supplement to any pri- 
mary language arts curriculum. 

So many talents lie dormant in some children for so long 
a time they are completely stified or found too late to be 
truly developed. The “Word Magic” course is aimed at 
loosening and releasing these abilities in the communicative 
arts area. 

Here’s an example of “Lesson Objectives” as stated by 
Mrs. Mitchell in the teacher’s guide that accompanies the 
course: 

“We want the children to realize that there are many 
ways of communicating besides just talking. When the chil- 
dren understand that they can make others understand 
them by using their bodies and their hands, they may be- 
come less inhibited. When planning a pantomime, even a 
very simple pantomime, a person must do some pre-plan- 
ning. And so, he starts organizing his thinking. He plans 
step by step his movements, using only those that are mean- 
in^ul and eliminating those that are not necessary. . . .” 

The teacher’s guide is extremely helpful in assisting the 
classroom teacher in effective utilization practices. 

The lesson titles and/or lesson topics of “Word Magic”: 

— ^Pantomime 

—Speech and the telephone 
—Sharing Together (an oral report) 

—How to Write or Tell a Creative Story 
— ^Dictionary 
— ^Poetry Appreciation 
—A Gift for You (Chriatmaa) 

School Mannera 
— Communicating through a play 
("Rumpleatiltakin") 

—A Trip Through Imagination (Muaic-Art- 
Monolog) 

— Vocabulary 
— ^Roadhig Out Loud 

— Communication through Facial Expreaaions 
— ^Why Wo Write Lettera and Their Proper 
Form 

—A Viait to the Poet Office 
—A Review of the Courae 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



WORD MAGIC 

(for Grade 2) 

Sixteen, 15-minute lessons 




TEACHER: Hope Mitchell 



Produced by Central Virginia ETV 
Corp., Richmond, Va., at JVCVE-TV 
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LANGUAGE LANE 

(for Grade 3) 

Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 




The objectives of this course, as with “Language Corner” 
and “Word Magic,” are to help the child develop and use all 
the communicative skills at his command in making his 
thoughts and ideas made known to others ... in listening to 
the thoughts and ideas of others ... in ably expressing his 
thoughts to others through the written word . . . and in 
reading and understanding the written words of others. 

Designed as supplementary instruction, the telecourse 
has as its objective the motivation of students to think and 
create independently so they may more fully understand 
and enjoy living and working with their fellow men. 

Each lesson of “Language Lane” explores a different way 
of expressing one’s thoughts, viewpoints and desires — speech 
and its beginnings, the magic of vocabulary, the history of 
writing, organization and sequence, writing of stories and 
letters, oral reading, physical self-expression, poetry and 
choral reading, and play writing and acting. 

Television teacher Hope Mitchell enhances the effective- 
ness of the course with guests, animals, little plays, puppets 
and other special visual treats throughout the series. 

Following is an excerpt from the teacher’s guide accom- 
panying the course: 

“In this lesson we hope to make the children aware of 
the importance of a voice. ... A voice is unique in that it 
responds to your motivation. Through the power of your 
spoken words you can run the gamut of emotions . . . Let’s 
help the children to see that a voice is a tool for good 
communicating. . . .” 

The guide offers information for effective preparation of 
students for viewing the lessons and suggests appropriate 
follow-up activities. 



The lesson titles and/or lesson topics of “Language 
Lane”: 

— Listening 

—Beginnings of Speech 
— Origin of Our Language 
— Speech Lesson 

—Communicating With Face it Hands 
— Interesting Conversation 
— Vocabulary 

—First Things First (Sequence) 

— ^Writing Stories About MStaphors 

—Communicating With Animals 

—History of Writing 

-The Library 

—Sentence Embellishment 

—Happy HoUdays (Christmas & Hanukkah) 

— Building Batter Paragraphs 
-Communicating Nows (Accuracy) 

—Tolling True and Make-Believe Stories 
— ^Writing Friendly Letters. 

—Creating a Poem 

— Communicating Through the Dance 
—Fun With Marionettes 
-Enjoyment of Good Poetry 
— Choral Poetry Reading 
— Oral Reading 
— ^Writing An Autobiography 
—Imagination for Ail the Arts 
— Writing and Presenting a Play 
—Giving a Little Talk 
— How to Review a Book 
— ^Writing and Presenting a Monolog 
—Review of Ways to Communicate 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: Hope Mitchell 






Produced by Central Virginia ETV 
Corp., Richmond, Va., at WCVE-TV 
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QUEST FOR THE 

(for Grades 4, 5 or 6) 
Thirty-two, 20-minute lessons 



BEST 
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This outstanding course has enjoyed extremely high and 
successful use since being acquired by the library. And well 
it might for the series utilizes the unique advantages of tele- 
vision dramatizations, guest artists, creative interpretations 
and a wealth of other techniques to effectively spur the 
student-viewer into exploring the field of quality literature. 

The course is specifically designed to encourage the pupil 
to read widely and with discrimination, develop a greater 
appreciation of books and to think and write creatively. 

The pupil is encouraged to explore the field of literature 
to find ways of helping him understand the world today . . . 
the world as it was in the past . . . and the world as it may 
or may not be in the future. 

Once having his interest and desire aroused in the many- 
faceted world of books, the pupil may need assistance in the 
choice of literature to fit his needs and still be of permanent 
significance to him. The classroom teacher plays a vital role 
in this endeavor. 

The teacher’s guide that accompanies the course contains 
carefully selected, graded bibliographies of material keyed 
to each lesson. These lists can be used to guide the pupil’s 
selections for supplementary reading. Other book selection 
helps are included in the guide as are suggested follow-up 
activities and other utilization ideas. 

Lesson titles in “Quest for the Best’’: 

— ^Adventur* 

<— Oth^r Lands and Paople 
—Famous Voyages 
—Myths* Legends it Folktales 
—Exploring New Fields 
—Mystery and Suspense 
— Historical Fiction 
—Animals (Elephant* Cougar) 

—Book Week 

— ^Harvest Time 

—Find the Facts (Television) 

— Humor 

— Reading Together 
—December Days 
—Family 

— ^Winter In Stories 
— Historical Fiction 
— Pioneering 
— Fantasy 

—Animals (Snake* Llama) 

—Biography (Buffalo BIIL Clara Barton) 

—People it Events 

—Family 

—Fairytales 

—Poetry 

— ^Flnd the Facts 

—Adventure* Real it Otherwise 

—Myths* Legends A Folktales 

— Pioneering 

— Humor 

— ^Myths* Legends A Folktales 
— Too Good to Miss (Suggestions for Summer 
Reading) 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: Will Howard Produced by Denver Public Schools at KRMA-TV 
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MATHEMATICS 

I 

(Six Courses, Six Grade-Levels) 



This fully-articulated series of six telecourses combines 
the modern and traditional approaches in the presentation of 
mathematical understandings. 

An important feature of the courses is their adaptability 
for use with any of the mathematic texts currently in use 
over the country. Only concepts common to all texts are 
presented. 

The spiral development of the courses gives great versa- 
tility to the presentations. Though each level develops more 
fully the concepts introduced at the previous levels, no single 
level is dependent on a previous one for an understanding 
of the material presented. Therefore, a school may initially 



introduce one or two of the courses and later, if it desires, 
bring in other levels without creating any continuity 
problems. 

A woman is used as the television teacher for the lower 
levels; a man for the upper levels. Both are well qualified 
and present the material in an interesting, understandable 
and challenging manner. 

Teacher’s guides available for each course give an out- 
line of the work and follow-up suggestions for each lesson. 
The guide is of an open-end design, allowing opportunities 
for students to develop additional activities in keeping with 
his abilities or special needs. 



Videotapes of typical lessons from these courses — along 
with a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guides — 
are available for previewing purposes upon request from 
Great Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from each of the courses are available 
as a part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



GRADE ONE 
Seventeen, 15-minute lessons 
and 

Eighteen, 20-minute lessons 

Th« tenon tittei for "Malhemallct 1"; 
— Polnli# Linei« CIrctei 
— Rectugtei ll Squoroi 
—Trlangtei U Paltoms 
—Position Words 
— ^Words of Rstetive Size 
—What Is a Set? 

—Empty Set 

— One-to-One Correspondence 
—Equal Sets 
—Union of Sets 
—Number 

— ^The One-More-Pattern 

— Greater-Than« Less-Than 

—Subsets 

—Addition Facts 

—Addition I 

—Commutativity 

—Addition II 

— Anoclativlty 

— Difference of Sets 

— Subtraction I 

—Subtraction II 

—Place Value 

—Time 

—Calendar 

—Fractions 

—Dyeing Easter Eggs 

—Counting by Twos 

—Number Sequences 

— Sentences 

— Hblght 

—Weight 

—Graphs 

—Problem Solving 

—Games 



GRADE TWO 
Thirty-five, 2()>minute lessons 

The lesson titles for "Mathematics 2": 
—History of Numbers 
—Time 
—Sets 

— Set Description 
—Equivalence 
—Equal Sets 



—Union 
— Subsets 

— Difference of Sets 
—Number 
— Flelatlonships 
—Addition 
— Commutativity 
—Associativity 
—Subtraction 
—Stock Show 
— Fractions 
—Place Value 
—Two Place Numbers 
—A Valentine Party 
—Number Sentences 
—Roman Numerals 
—Arithmetic Everywhere 
—Calendar 
— Points and Lines 
—Shapes 

— Linear Measurement 

—Approximate Measurement 

—Weight 

—Thermometer 

—Multiplication 

—Division 

— Graphs 

— Problem Solving 
— Games 

GRADE THREE 
Thirty-four, 20-minute lessons 

The lesson tlttes for "Mathematics 3": 
—Mathematics Then ic Now 
—Words We Use 
—The Number Line 
—Place Value 
—Mathematical Sentences 
—Inequality 

—Sot Notation (three lessons) 

—Addition (two lessons) 

—Subtraction (two lessons) 

--Multiplication (two lessons) 

—Review of Addition* Subtraction* Multipli- 
cation 

— History of Money 
—Our Money 
— Linear Measurement 
—Measurement of Weight 
— Measurement of Capacity 
—The NaFl Bureau of Standards 
—Roman Numerals 
— Graphs 
—Sets Of Points 



—Plane Figures 

—Perimeter* Area and Formulas 
—Time 

—Time Has Many Faces 
—Multiplication 
— Division (two lesBova) 

— Introduction to Fractions 
— Zero and Nine 



GRADE FOUR 
Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 

The lesson titles for "Mathematics 4": 
—Mathematics Old li New 
—Mathematical Words ic Terms 
—The Number Line 
-Place Value li Base 
—Mathematical Sentences 
—Sat Notation (two lessons) 

—Addition of Whole Numbers 
— Subtraction of Whole Numbers 
—Multiplication of Whole Numbers 
—Operational Relationships 
—Division of Whole Numbers 
-Weights and Measures 
—Measurement of Capacity 
—Roman Numerate 
—Sets of Points (two lessons) 

—Plane Figures 

— 3-Dlmenslonal Figures 

—Two Place Multiplier 

—Review of Division 

— Introduction to Fractions 

—Addition A Subtraction of Like Fractions 

— Factors A Composite Numbers 

—Prime Numbers and Divisibility Tests 

—Unusual Measurements 

—Time as a Measure 

— Introduction to the Metric System 

—The National Bureau of Standards 

—Number Bases 

—What Are the Chances? 

GRADE FIVE 

Thirty-one, 20-minute lessons 

The toiion titlei for "Mathemalloi 5": 
-^ur Number Syetem and Ita Origliu 
—The Language of Mhlhemallea 
— Place Value and the Decimal Syatem 
— Roman Numori^ 

—The Number Line 

(CONTINUED, BOTTOM OVERLEAF) 
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i MODERN MATHEMATICS FOR PARENTS 

(for Adults) 

Nine, 30-minute lessons 




The lesson titles in “Modern Mathematics for Parents”: 

— Wlial and Why 

— Why Baglii Informal Algobra So Early? 

— ^Why Not Call Thom Groupa or CoUoetlona? 
—What If Wo Do Hava Ton Flngori? 

—Why Confiuo Thom With Toplea Thay Won't 
. Um? 

— What'i This About Subtraction "Undoing" 
AddUlon? 

— Just What Aro Thoso Eloven Laws of 
Arlthmotle? 

—What? Thoro Aro StlU MuUlpUeatlon Tablos? 

— ^Thls Is tho Roason for It All and tho Bo* 
ginning of It AUI 



TEACHER: Dr, Ruth Hoffman 



Purpose of this series is to acquaint parents with a few 
of the outstanding features of the modern program in mathe- 
matics instruction. Terminology and symbols connected with 
this new type of instruction are presented and explained . . . 
and the why behind institution of this different teaching 
system is discussed. 

The course is also designed to enable the parent to follow 
his child’s work and note his progress in mathematics. And, 
in addition to these most obvious objectives, the series may 
also prove to be a departure point for the parent for further 
study of this subject through independent reading and 
activities. 

We also feel safe in saying that, aside from gaining a 
basic understanding into the whys and wherefores of the 
subject, inany parents will come to the realization that 
mathematics is indeed a fascinating and beautiful art. 

Though the course was designed particularly for those 
parents who have not had the time or opportunity to attend 
special study groups in modern mathematics, the series also 
has potential value for teachers as an in-service program to 
aid them in making the transition from the traditional to 
modern mathematics instruction approach. 

A viewer’s guide and a workbook supplement accompany 
the course. The guide contains a brief summary, in outline 
form, of the topic presented in each lesson. Space is provided 
for making notes during the telecast presentation and a set 
of supplementary problems for each lesson helps to illus- 
trate the concept under study. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the viewer’s guide and workbook supple- 
ment — are available for previewing purposes upon request 
froni Great Plains Library. There is no charge for this 
service. The potential user should understand, however, that 
only a few representative lessons from the course are avail- 
able as a part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



Prodmed by the Denver Public Schools at KRMA-TV 



—Sat Notation (two loiiona) 

— Mathomatleal Sontoneoi 
— Equatloni 

—Addition of Wholo Numban 
— Subtraction of Wholo Numbara 
— ^Multlylleatlon of Wholo Numbara 
— ^Dlvlalon of Wholo Numbara 
-Introduction to Fractlona 
— Eatimatlon and Roundlng*Ofl Numbara 
— Prlmoa. Dlvlalblllty Toata It Comploto 
Factorliatlon 
—Addition of Fractlona 
— Subtraction of Fractlona 
— ^Wolghta It Moaauroa (two loaaona) 

— Tha National Buroau of Standarda 
— Sota of Polnta (two loaaona) 

— ^Aroa> Porlmotor and Formulaa 
— Introduction to Docimala 
— ^Dodmala, Addition and Subtraction 
— Grapha 

— ^Eatimatlon and Roundlng*Off Numbera 
— ^Introduction to Multiplication of Fractlona 



— Zoro and Nina 
— ProbablUty 

GRADE SIX 

Thirty-five, 20-minute lessons 

Th« ItMon iittoi for 6^': 

—History of Our Numbor Systom 
— Dovolopmont of Words and Terms 
—Number Base and Place Value 
—Number Line 
—Zero and Nine 
—Set Notation (two lessons) 

—Mathematical Sentences: Equalities and 
Inequalities 

—Addition and its Properties 
—Subtraction and Its Properties 
—Multiplication and Its Properties 
—Division and Its Properties 
-Fractions— Another Set of Numbers 
-Factors and Composite Numbers 



-Prime Numbers and Divisibility Tests 
— Multiplication of Fractions 
—Division of Fractions 
— Decimal Fractions 
— Equations and Formulas 
—Directed Numbers 

—Addition A Subtraction with Directed 
Numbers 

—Weights and Measures (two lessons) 

—The Metric System 
—The National Bureau of Standards 
—Decimals— MultipUcation and Division 
— ‘*«ts of Points— Lines# Angles A Angle 
Measurement 

—Plane and Solid Figures— Area and Volume 
—Circle and Circle Measurement 
—Ratio— Comparisons and Rate 
-Proportion 
—Per Cent 

—Solving Per Cent Problems by Proportion 

— Number Bases 

—Probability 



TEACHERS: 



Mrs. Alma Greenwood 
William Thompson 



Produced by the Denver Public Schools at KRMA-TV 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 



/ 



(Grades 1 and 2) 
Seventeen, 15-minute lessons 



(Grades 3 and 4) 
Eighteen, 15-minute lessons 



(Grades 5 and 6) 
Thirty-six, 15-minute lessons 





These three telecourses can help provide a well-rounded 
physical education program in the elementary school. They 
are designed to provide a variety of activities and games to 
develop the skills and physical development commensurate 
to each grade level. 

Although the three series can establish a well-articulated 
program for the complete elementary level if taken in 
sequence, the courses may be used independently if. the 
school desires. The first two levels are set up for every- 
other-week telecasts; the third course, for once-a-week 
screenings. 

Lessons in all the courses are keyed to the seasons and 
special days. They provide a variety of indoor and outdoor 
and quiet and active games. A minimum of specialized 
equipment is used. The required equipment may be secured 
with a little ingenuity and at a negligible cost. 

Typical lesson titles include: 

Kickball, Throwing Games, Classroom Games, Active 
Games, Stunts and Tumbling, Quiet Games, Summer Games, 
Physical Fitness, Combatives, Small Group Games, Relays, 
Lead-Up Games, Hiking, Rope Jumping, Soccer Skills, Touch 
Football, Basketball Skills, Square Dancing, Handball, Pos- 
ture, Folk Dancing, Volleyball Skills, Softball Skills, Track 
and Field Events. 

The telecasts are demonstrations of various activities, 
using a regular school class as the participants. No elaborate 
playground equipment is used and all activities are demon- 
strated in an ordinary school-time setting. All activities are 
explained and demonstrated by the teacher. 

Although designed for student viewing, the programs are 
also effective for in-service instruction. When telecast for 
student viewing, the classroom teacher uses the interval 
between lessons to have students repeat activities demon- 
strated on the previous telelesson. 

The teacher’s guides include complete information and 
directions for all activities and a number of valuable sug- 
gestions for follow-up activities. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the courses — along 
with sample copies of the teacher’s guides — are available for 
previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains Li- 
brary. There is no charge for this service. The potential user 
should understand, however, that only a few representative 
lessons from each of the courses are available as a part of 
this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: Mrs. Bonnie Gilliam Produced by the Columbus, Ohio, Public Schools at WOSU-TV 



NEIGHBORHOOD EXPLORERS 

(for Grade 2) 

Fifteen, 15-minute lessons 




TV TEACHERS 

GENE GRAY AND ELINOR JOHNSON 



The basic objectives of this series are to instill in the 
child a realization that science is both a process of obtaining 
information as well as organizing it into a definable body of 
knowledge . . . and that the only contact a person has with 
his environment is through his senses. 

Not designed to perform a total teaching job, this elemen- 
tary science course supplements and enriches the regular 
curriculum. 

A problem approach is used in achieving objectives of 
the course. A problem is presented at the beginning of each 
lesson. Evidence is introduced and the child, through a series 
of observations, evaluates the evidence and attempts to draw 
a conclusion. 

A minimum of information is offered the child through 
the direct lecture approach. The child is instead urged to 
learn through observation, discrimination and synthesis of 
evidence. 

The content of the course was not chosen because of its 
traditioanl nature but rather because the content stands a 
good chance of lying within a child’s experience. Because of 
this, the problems he solves will make sense to him and 
contain personal meaning. 

The lessons are not interdependent in this course. But 
all are of a similar format in that the process used in solving 
problems is incorporated into each lesson. The problem solv- 
ing method thus becomes a useful tool for the child in other 
fields. 



A teacher’s guide for the course contains, for each lesson, 
a statement of the general significance of the subject area, 
a summary, and suggestions for related activities. 

The lessons of “Neighborhood Explorers’’: 

— Finding Out 
—Living or Non-Living 
— Making Groups of Things 
— Making Things Useful 
— Water Changes Things 
— Changing Things 
— Ice 
— Snow 

—Animals In Winter 

—Exploring for Animals In Winter 

—Telling Animals Apart 

—Animal Differences 

—Parts of a Plant 

—Plants We Eat 

— Solving a Problem 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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Produced by The 21-lnch Classroom^ Boston^ Mass., at WGBH-TV 




LAND AND SEA 

(for Grade 3) 

Fifteen, 15-minute lessons 



The lessons in this excellent series were prepared with a 
number of purposes in mind: to supplement a variety of 
science curricula by providing resources not usually avaij^, 
able in the classroom ... to give the child experiejices'^ith 
the processes and procedures in science- rathef than facts 
alone . . . and to encourage the student to search, critically 
observe his findings and evaluate his accumulated evidence. 

Television teacher Louise McNamara makes considerable 
use of the questioning technique. And most programs end 
with “what if . . .?” questions, suggesting avenues of stimu- 
lation and interest to the student and fostering his continuing 
curiosity in the field. 

“Land and Sea” lessons are built around the following 
topics: the shape, rotation and face of the earth; soil; forces 
that change the earth — water, wind and glaciers; rocks; 
mountains and volcanoes; the sea; sea aninrials; the edge of 
the sea; life and death in the sea; and the pond. 

Mrs. McNamara is a graduate of Radcliffe College and 
took her Master’s Degree from Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. She has been a classroom teacher, an elementary 
science specialist and has served as an editor of science and 
health textbooks in addition to being published in a number 
of children’s magazines. 

The “Land and Sea’’ teacher’s guide offers a wealth of 
material and suggestions for follow-up activities. It also 
includes a vocabulary outline, supplementary reading refer- 
ences and a listing of audio-visual materials available for 
use with the course. 




Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great, 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 



TEACHER: Mrs. Louise McNamara 

Produced by The 21-lnch Classroom, Boston, Mass., at WGBH-TV 
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ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 



(for Grade 5) 

Fifty-two, 30-minute lessons 




^^Adventures in Science” is a carefully organized course 
employing special scientific techniques for the benefit and 
enrichment of fifth grade science students. 

General objectives of the course are many but the edu- 
cator should be alerted that the course is not meant to pro- 
vide a total teaching program but rather to act as a supple- 
mentary means of enrichment. And because of the nature of 
this type of instruction, it is presumed the classroom teacher 
will be able to devote more time to the special interests of 
groups or individuals. 

Among the general objectives of the telecourse: 

—To acquaint the pupils with fundamental truths and 
specific subject matter in the field of science; 

—To stiniulate the students’ interest in and curiosity 
about the sciences and to motivate them to respond to the 
program by research and experimentation; 

—To develop understandings and principles through the 
study of scientific facts and the application of these same 
understandings and principles in other areas of human 
endeavor; and 

— ^To encourage pupils to develop ^scientific thinking” 
based upon logical and critical procedure. 

The series is^ divided into four basic units— Aduentures 
With Livifig Things, AdvButUTBs iti Weather, AdvButUTBs in 
the Universe, and Adventures With Energy. Each unit con- 
sists of 12 lessons. In addition there is an ”open lesson” at 
the conclusion of each unit to provide for review and 
summary. 



The lessons of ^Adventures in Science”: 

— WhBt Am Living Thlagi? 

*^UnM«n Plant! 

--Saad Plants 

*^Invartabratai: Unsaan Animals 
*^Invartabratas: Slmpla Animals 
— Invartabratas: Jolntad Animals 
— Vartabratas: Fish 
— Vartabratas: Amphibians 
— Vartabratas: Raptilas 
•^Vartabratas: Birds 
— Vartabratas: Mammals 
— Ganaral Summary 
— Culmination Program 
*^Waathar Signs 
— Our Atmosphara 
— ^Tamparatura - 
— Air Prassura 
—Wind 
— Humidity 
— Pracipitation 
—How Ara Clouds Formad 
—Important Cloud Formations 
— Hurricanas and Tornadoas 
—How You Can Foracast tha Waathar 
—Ganaral Summary 
-Culmination Program 



—Tha Natura of Our Univaxsa 
— Constallations 
—Our Solar Systam 

—Tha Sun and Ito Effact Upon tha Earth 
—Man on Mbreury? 

— Vanus A Earth— Twin Planets 
—Man on Mars? 

— Jupitar A Saturn 

—Uranus, Naptuna A Pluto 

—Tha Earth in Motion 

—Tha Moon A its Ralationshlp to tha Earth 

—Ganaral Summary 

—Culmination Program 

— Simpla Machinas: Tha Lavar 

—What Is Sound? 

—What Is Light? 

—Static Elactricity 
— Magnats 

—Making Elactricity 
— Elamants of an Elactric Currant 
—Elactricity Through Wiras 
— Elactricity WUhout Wiras 
—Space Travel Laws 
—Problems of tha Astronauts 
—Ganaral Summary 
— Culmination Program 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: A. Edward Ooghe Prodttced by the Richmond, Va., Public Schools at WCVE-TV 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 

(for Grade 6) 

Fifty-two, 30-minute lessons 



‘‘The World of Science'' takes a more specialized look at 
some of the material introduced in the “Adventure in Sci- 
ence” series. The course is again divided into four units, 
tightening the scope of the science fields explored initially. 

The World of Geology deals with the formation and 
structure of the earth, rocks and minerals and geological 
phenomena. The World of Chemistry explores chemical 
reaction and the atomic structure of matter. The World of 
Physics pays particular attention to different types of pro- 
pulsive power and modes of transportation. The World of 
Life Processes outlines these processes as they apply to and 
are used by plant and human life . . . and takes a look at 
the various bodily systems of a human. 

Teacher Edward Ooghe took his Bachelor of Arts (1954) 
and his Master of Arts (1963) degrees from the University of 
Virginia. He taught at the elementary level in 1954-55 and 
after a tour of duty in the U.S. Navy, was a junior high 
school physical education, science and mathematics teacher 
in Richmond, Virginia, until 1960. 

That year he successfully auditioned for the Richmond 
Public Schools as a television teacher of elementary school 
science. 

As in the previous course, the basic objectives of “The 
World of Science” are to acquaint the students with funda- 
mental truths and specific subject matter in the field of 
science and, at the same time, to stimulate and motivate 
them to engage in an independent program of research and 
experimentation. 

An extremely helpful study guide accompanying the 
course contains lesson outlines, suggested related activities, 
diagrams, vocabulary lists and testing forms. 




TV Teachi r 
A. Edward Oo(;he 



The lessons of “The World of Science”: 

—Formation of the Earth 
—Structure of the Earth 
—Oceana of the Earth 
—Geological Eras 
—Mountain Building 
— Weathering St Erosion 
— Rocks and Minerals (two lessons) 
—Effects of Past Life 
—The Lowlands 
—Geological Phenomena 
— Review and Summary 
— Culmination Program 
—Atomic Structure of Matter 
—Molecular Theory 
— Elements# Mixtures and Compounds 
—Acids# Bases Ik Salts 
—Chemical it Physical Change 
—Chemical Reaction (Three lessons) 
—Chemistry In the Home 
— Chemistry In the Body 
—Nuclear Reaction 
— Review it Summary 
— Culmination Program 
—Solving Problems 



—Electricity— Uses and Problems 

—The Generator— Problems of Power 

—Atomic Reactor— Problems of Control 

-Problems of Volts and Amperes 

—The Electric Motor 

—Other Uses of Electricity In the Home 

—Transportation 

—The Gasoline Engine 

—From Oars to Atoms 

—Problems of Flight 

— Review and Summary 

—Culmination Program 

—Life Processes In Plants 

--Food-Getting by Plants 

—Respiration In Plants 

—Life Processes In Man 

—Human Skeletal System 

—Human Muscular System 

—Human Digestive System 

—Human Respiratory System 

—Human Circulatory System 

—Human Nervous System (Two Lessons) 

— Review and Summary 

—Culmination Program 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



Produced by Central Virginia ETV Carp., Richmond, Va., at WCVE-TV 
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THE SCIENCE ROOM 

(for Grade 5 or 6) 

Thirty-two, 20-minute lessons 




TV TEACHER ROBERT CRUMPLER 



This course serves as a vehicle to bring into the child’s 
experience those things which are not likely to be found in 
the ordinary classroom situation — a talk and demonstrations 
by an insect collector, a recording of bee “talk,” a live pigeon, 
demonstrations of atomic energy, a demonstration of the 
versatile laser light, and lectures by guest weather fore- 
casters. 

Content of the series is based on traditional fifth and 
sixth grade science curricula, covering topics in the living 
sciences, physics, chemistry and earth science. Although the 
programs are grouped into units of a similar topical content, 
each lesson can stand alone. Thus, the sequence of the lessons 
may be altered to more closely correlate with the local 
curriculum. 

Teacher Robert Grumpier has outlined three major 
objectives of the course: 

— To introduce to the young mind science as a discipline, 
to define that discipline, generate a respect for it and to 
encourage its continued use; 

— To arouse the spirit of inquiry through discovery and 
to encourage the child to use his discovery as the basis for 
further inquiry until it becomes a habit; and 

— ^To stimulate an interest in science, showing that it is an 
exciting, absorbing field of study. 

Mr. Grumpier has classroom teaching experience as well 
as having had supervisory responsibilities in science instruc- 
tion and in curriculum development for the Gleveland, Ohio 
Public Schools. He holds a Master’s Degree from Western 
Reserve University in Gleveland. 

A comprehensive teacher’s guide offers ample sugges- 
tions for introductory activities and vocabulary as well as 
follow-up experiences. 

Lesson topics of “The Science Room”: 

—Method! of Mounting It Preiervlng Iniecti 
— Htotory, Hablti and Value of Beei 
— Biological Control of Iniecti 
— Chemical Control of Inaecta 
— A Study of Tree! 

— Commercial Product! of Tree! 

— Phy!lology of Tree! 

— Plant'! Preparation for Winter 
— ^Migratory Habit! of Bird! 

— Bird! Adapt to Their Need! 

— ^Attracting and Providing for Permanent 
Bird Reaident! 

—The Lever aa a Machine 
— The Inclined Plane and the Screw 
—The Pulley 
—The Wheel and Axle 
— Element! and Compound! 

— What l! An Atom? 

— Releaalng the Atom'! Energy 
— How l! Nuclear Energy Uaed? 

— Static Electricity 
— Current Electricity 
—Commercial Um! of Electricity 
— ^Llght: It! Source! 

— Light: It! Behavior 
— Light: Modern Um! 

— Weather: The Water Cycle 
— Weather: Special Phenomena 
— Weather: The Weather Station 
— Soil Conaervation 
— Foreat Conaervation 
— Wildlife Conaervation 
—Summer Science 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a part 
of this ‘no obligation” sampling service. 
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NEW DIMENSIONS IN SCIENCE 

(for Grade 7) 

Twenty-six, 30-minute lessons 



This seventh grade series covers six units of study — 
astronomy, earth science, physics, chemistry, physiology and 
ecology. 

Expressed objectives of the course are: to develop con- 
cepts through the study of facts in order to arrive at generali- 
zations which are supported by these concepts ... then, to 
raise questions that will stimulate independent research 
and analysis in order to reach conclusions based on student 
investigations. 

The course is designed to help students apply generaliza- 
tions, concepts and facts to the problems of daily life and, 
ultimately, to develop in the students a lasting interest in 
and curiosity about the fascinating and ever-growing world 
of science. 

Objectives of the course are reached through developing 
in the students a basic understanding of the following six 
major generalizations, each falling in one of the six units 
noted above: 

The earth is a small part of the universe (Astronomy); 
Conditions on earth have changed in the past and are chang- 
ing today (Earth Science); Energy is subject to many changes 
(Physics); Matter is subject to many changes (Chemistry); 
There are many kinds of living things which carry on the 
same basic life processes (Physiology); and Living things are 
interdependent and must continually adapt to their changing 
environment (Ecology). 

A comprehensive teacher’s guide provides the classroom 
teacher with information on preparing material to be used 
in conjunction with the televiewing ... a brief resume of 
the concepts to be developed . . . and many audio-visual and 
other instructional aids that can provide the resources for 
'independent study and experimentation. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user . should understand, however, that only a 
few representative lessons from the course are available as 
a part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 




The titles of each “New Dimensions in Science” lesson 
(all expressed as basic concepts): 



—Time and Space Are Relative Terms. 

—There Are Many Kinds of Celestial Bodies 
in the Universe. 

— ^AU Celestial Bodies Are Governed by Cer- 
tain Universal Laws. 

—There Are Important Relationships Between 
the Earth and Other Bodies in the Universe. 

— The Earth Has Changed Considerably In 
the Past. 

—Evidence of Change in the Earth Is Found 
In Rocks. 

—The Earth Is in a Constant State of Change 
Today* 

— ^Man Can Predict with Varying Degrees of 
Accuracy Future Conditions on the Earth. 

— There Are Many Different Forms of Energy. 

—One Form of Energy Can Be Changed to 
Another Form of Energy. 

—Every Force Is Supplied by Some Form of 
Energy. 



— There Are Many Examples of Energy 
Changes in Our Environment. 

—The Atom Is the Basic Structural Unit of 
Matter. 

— ^Matter Can Be Changed Physically. 

— Matter Can Be Changed Chemically. 

— Changes in Matter Are Measured in Many 
Ways. 

—The Basic Structural Unit of All Plants and 
Animals Is the Living Cell. 

—All Living Things Require Certain Basic 
Essentials. 

— ^AU Living Things Are Engaged in Certain 
Basic Life Processes. 

—The Means by Which the Same Life Pro- 
cesses Are Accomplished Will Vary from 
Living Thing fio Living Thing. 

—Plants Must Continually Adapt Themselves 
to Their Ever Changing Environment. 

— ^Animals Must Continually Adapt Them- 
selves to Their Ever Changing Environment. 

—Nature Maintains a Delicate Balance Among 
All Living Things. 

— Sometimes the Balance of Nature Is Upset. 



TEACHER: A. Edward Ooghe 

Produced hy Central Virginia ETV Carp., Richmond, Va., at WCVE-TV 
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EARTH AND SPACE SCIENCE 

(for Junior High Level 
Forty-eight, 20-minute lessons 



The rapid and continuous progress being made in this, 
The Age of Space, has thrown a mighty challenge to school 
administrators and teachers as they strive to enlarge the 
scope of space science education. 

Such is the reason for this course which attempts to 
broaden the student’s understanding of his physical environ- 
ment. With the advent of man’s wandering into space only 
a few short years in the past, it is of vital importance that 
all students know more about the earth on which they live 
and the realm of space to which their future lives may be 
increasingly oriented. 

The described course is presented as a joint effort 
between the classroom and the television teacher. Planned to 
run 18 weeks (three televised and two classroom lessons per 
week), the classroom time is to be used for individual and 
group investigation, additional demonstrations and experi- 
ments, field trips, and other supplementary study. 

Material covered is divided into three general areas: 
astronomy, geology and meteorology. Since biology, physics 
and chemistry are covered more fully elsewhere in the junior 
high science curriculum, only such content from these areas 



specifically necessary for explanation and demonstration 
are used in the telecourse. 

Whereas general science attempts to cover all the realms 
of science in a sketchy manner, “Earth and Space Science” 
gives a more detailed view of the three areas it covers and 
demonstrates the scientific processes and approaches to prob- 
lem solving. 

A teacher’s guide, which accompanies the course, is 
designed to help the classroom teacher integrate the entire 
program of class activities. The guide also contains biblio- 
graphic references for both student and teacher, suggested 
follow-up and non-telecast activities, additional experiments, 
unit tests and a two-week preparatory program to be used 
before the course actually begins. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



The lessons of “Earth and Space Science”: 



—An •xplanntlon to tho itudont thmt icionco 
Is not m colloctlon of isolstod fscts, but 
rsthor tho utilisation of tho human mind to 
construct montal Imagos or modols that 
would aid In explaining obsorvod pho- 
nomona In tho univorso. 

— Dovolopmont of tho Ptolomalc ''montal 
modoL" 

—An explanation of Instruments used In 
measuring time and motion. 

— Tho use of triangles and tho parallax effect 
In determining terrestrial and astronomical 
distances. 

— Determining diameters of the sun and moon. 
Also an explanation of both lunar and solar 
eclipses and phases of the moon. 

—Introduction to telescopes. 

—Determination of the relative and absolute 
distances of the planets. 

—Measurement of distances beyond the solar 
system using stellar parallax. Also, determ- 
ination of the velocity of light. 

-Description of Project Apollo (lunar probe). 

—The spectroscope as a means of Investigat- 
ing characteristics of the visible spectrum. 
Also, a study of light as a form of energy. 

— Means used In charting the brightness of 
stars. The use of light as a means of meas- 
uring distance to stars. 

—Celestial navigation. 

—A demonstration and exploration of the 
"Inverse square law." 

-Kepler's laws of motion and how they bet- 
ter describe the orbits of planets about the 
sun. 

—Dr. Willy Ley dl? * ^es space exploration. 

—The forces Invc I In planetary motion 
with emphasis o: :lewton's laws. 

—Construction of r >ntal model of the uni- 
verse. Also, the D ^pler effect as a means 
of Interpreting the universe. 

— Dr. Sherman Shulls, Instructor In astronomy 
at Macalester College In St. Paul, Minn., 
displays and explains the uses of his ob- 
servatory. He also describes the construc- 
tion of a reflector telescope. 



— A comparison of the gross features of the 
earth compared with other planets of the 
solar system. 

—Development of the chemical background 
necessary for an understanding of minerals 
and rocks. Also, an Introduction to atoms 
and elements. 

— ^Earthquakes and an explanation of the 
seismograph. 

— How elements combine to form minerals. 

— More mineral Identification. 

— Identification of rocks. 

— A discussion of weathering— mechanical, 
chemical and organic. 

— Destructive forces which change the sur- 
face of the earth— water. Ice and wind. 

— Dr. Schwartz discusses the geologic pro- 
cesses Involved In the formation of the Iron 
region of northern Minnesota— with a spe- 
cial emphasis on weathering as the agent 
responsible for concentrating the rich ores 
on the range. 

— The results of destructive forces acting on 
the surface of the earth. 

—Constructive forces on the earth's surface 
— construction and vulcanism. 

— A discussion on the headward recession of 
water falls. Guest lecturer Is Dr. George A. 
Thiel, retired chairman of the geology de- 
partment, University of Minnesota. 

—The other major constructive force— dia- 
strophlsm (folding and faulting). 

— A presentation of the methods by which 
geologists Interpret the geologic history of 
the earth. 

—Glaciers and Ice sheets. Guest lecturer Is 
Dr. John Stone of the Minnesota Geological 
Survey, University of PHnnesota. 

—An Investigation of the geologic history of 
the earth through an Interpretation of rock 
strata. 

—Methods used In determination of the age 
of the earth. 

—Dr. Robert E. Sloan, assistant professor of 
geology at the University of Minnesota, 
narrates a brief trip through the Chicago 
Museum of Natural History. He describes 



relationships between the landforms and 
existing life of a portion of the Paleozoic 
era and suggests reasons for succession or 
change. 

— Changes occurring In both landforms and 
life during the Paleozoic and Mesozoic 
Eras are traced. 

—The changing environment during geologic 
time with primary emphasis on the Ceno- 
zolc Era. 

—Dr. Sloan discusses formation of the cool 
swamp during the Pennsylvanian Period. 

—An Introduction to meteorology. And a 
study of the construction of the earth's 
atmosphere. 

—The reasons for temperature variations 
through an understanding of heat energy 
received from the sun. Also, a study of the 
transmission of heat by conduction, con- 
vection and radiation. 

—Guest lecturer Dr. Ward J. Barrett, assistant 
professor of geography. University of Min- 
nesota, considers the relationship between 
land and water masses In creating daily 
and seasonal changes In weather and 
climate. Also, a discussion of the two basic 
types of climate— maritime and continental. 

—Changing atmospheric pressure and how It 
Is measured. 

—Wind circulation and how It relates to 
pressure and temperature changes. 

—Guest lecturer Robert Collins, Instructor 
In earth science at Deephaven Junior High 
School, Minnetonka (Minn.) Public Schools, 
explains the measurement of weather, 
types of observations made and Instruments 
used In making observations. 

—A discussion of the hydrologic cycle-* 
evaporation, condensation and precipitation. 

—The development of air masses, thetr 
sources and their motion across the surface 
of the earth ... as well as the Interactions 
of air masses upon meeting one another. 

— A television weathercaster presents a stand- 
ard television weather forecast . . . and the 
forecast Is analyzed. 



TEACHER: John Wells 

Produced by Twin City Area ETV Corp., St. Paul, Minn., at KTCA-TV 
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INTRODUCTION TO BASIC ELECTRICITY 

(for Secondary or Adult Levels) 

Twenty, 30*minute lessons 




I 

I 



The growing demands for specialized knowledge in elec- 
tronics is challenging today’s high school curriculum to sup- 
ply a fundamental grasp and understanding of selected topics 
in the field of basic electricity. 

This survey course is designed to provide such knowledge 
of the basic principles on which much electrical equipment 
works and also to provide a sound background from which 
the student can progress to more advanced study in spe- 
cialized laboratory work, electronics, aircraft or related fields 
at technical or vocational schools. 

In a very general sense, “Introduction to Basic Electricity” 
is classed as a practical high school-level physics course or 
as an adult-level course to upgrade proficiency. 

Basic calculations in both alternating and direct current 
conditions are shown along with applications of various 
types of circuits to everyday devices. 

A student workbook which accompanies the course con- 
tains bibliographic references for each lesson, a listing of 
simple and inexpensive experiments and suggested review 
questions. 

The lesson titles of the course: 

— Introduction to Electricity 
— Mognotlam and Eloctroctotics 
—Some Sourcos of Electric Current 
— Electrical Maaauramanta 
—Elementary Electrical Ralatlonahipi 
— Serial CIrculti 
— Parallel Circuit! 

— Sarlaa-Parallal Circuit! 

— Electric Power 
— Motora and Ganaratora 
— Tranaformar Prlnclplaa 
— Electrical Controli 
—Introduction to Alternating Currant 
— Capacitance 
— Inductance 

-Reactance In AC CIrculta 
— Raaonant CIrculta 
— Radio Froquoncy Raaonant CIrculta 
—Introduction to Vacuum Tubaa and Tran- 
alatora 

— Information Plaaaa 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along 
with a sample copy of the accompanying student workbook — 
are available for previewing purposes upon request from 
Great Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. 
The potential user should understand, however, that only 
a few representative lessons from the course are available 
as a part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



TEACHER: C. Barton Whitehouse 

Prodticed by the Emily Griffith Opportunity School, Denver, at KRMA^TV 
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THE FOLLOWING DESCRIBED COURSE HAS ONLY RECENTLY BEEN 
ADDED TO THE OFFERINGS NOW AVAILABLE FROM GREAT PLAINS 
INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION LIBRARY AND IS THEREFORE NOT 
PROPERLY CLASSIFIED WITHIN THE PAGES OF THIS CATALOG. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

(for Grades 7, 8 or 9) 

Fifteen, 30-minute lessons 



The teacher’s guide to this writing telecourse notes 
that this series is actually an experience in team teach- 
ing. The television teacher makes the teaching plans and 
gives the presentation; the classroom teacher conducts 
the workshop growing out of the lesson. 

The guide says: “Only when both teachers do their 
work intelligently — with both prethought and after- 
thought, with aggressiveness and persistence, with crea- 
tivity and planned method — will team teaching reach its 
full power.” 

The course is divided into five lessons on description, 
three on narration and seven on exposition. Each lesson 
gives the purposes, pre-telecast activities, telecast synop- 
sis, suggested post-telecast activities and a brief synopsis 
of the next television lesson. 

The lessons on description deal with the development . 
of sense impressions and the concept of mood — elements . 
basic to good writing. The narration section outlines the 
purpose of a good narrative and the necessary introduc- 
tion of an element of suspense in writing. The lessons 
on exposition offer training in writing with clarity, de- 
tail, logical order and proper transition. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along 
with a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide 
— are available for previewing purposes upon request 
from Great Plains Library. There is no charge for this 
service. The potential user should understand, however, 
that only a few representative lessons from the course 
are available as a part of this “no obligation” sampling 
service. 



PRODUCED BY GULF REGION EDUCATIONAL TELEVISION AFFILIATES, 

HOUSTON, TEX., AT KUHT-TV 



UTILIZATION 

and 
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CHANNELS TO LEARNING 

10 programs— 30 minutes each 



The purpose of this series of programs is to orient teachers 
and administrators to the potential of instructional television 
and to alert them to some of the principles of effective utili- 
zation in the classroom. The series can be used by school 
systems, teacher training institutions, and colleges and uni- 
versities to meet a variety of needs in teacher preparation 
and in-service training. It will meet the needs of teachers 
at all levels of school instruction — pripiary through sec- 
ondary. 

Although planned as a series, each program can be used 
singly or in any sequence in order to adapt to the particular 
needs of each organization using the series. A discussion 
leader’s guide will be available for those who desire to use 
the materials in a workshop or in-service context. 

This series is a culmination of a cooperative production 
study carried on under the leadership of the Great Plains 
Instructional Television Library. The content was determined 
cooperatively. Ten production centers in the Midwest each 
planned and produced a program for the series utilizing 
some of the unique resources that each could bring to such 
a cooperative effort. Over-all continuity and coordination 
was maintained by an advisory committee. 

In some ways this is an experiment; in others, it is a 
demonstration of the most efficient use of the advantages 
of the television medium whereby the special resources of 
local organizations are pooled to provide a series of pro- 
grams from which they can benefit. 

The various lessons in the Channels to Learning series 
and the utilization material they cover: 

1. TELEVISION: IMPLICATIONS FOR INSTRUCTION 
delineates reasons why television and other modem media 
have come onto the educational scene, and the impact 
they are having on educational programs at all levels. 

2. TELEVISION: A POTENT MEDIUM explains how 
television can provide a number of instructional exper- 
iences. Also, the advantages of the medium such as mag- 
nifying objects, spanning time and distance, presenting 
experts, and its timelessness. Limitations of the medium 
are also discussed. 

3. TELEVISION: EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION reviews 
examples of research which have proved the effectiveness 
of television for instruction both with teachers and with 
students in changing attitudes as well as in presenting 
facts. 

4. TELEVISION: THE PROFESSIONAL TEAM deals 
with the steps in planning an instructional series; the 
people who make up the total team; and the roles of 



the various members — curriculum experts, school prin- 
cipals, classroom teachers, television teachers, producers, 
directors, and supporting staff members. 

5. TELEVISION: PREPARING THE LESSON describes 
some of the work of a studio teacher in preparing for a 
telecast lesson. 

6. TELEVISION: VIEWING CONDITIONS explains the 
proper adjustment of a television set, both electrically 
and physically, in order to create the best learning situa- 
tion as far as the physical aspects of the room and the 
comfort of the students are concerned. 

7. TELEVISION: PREPARING STUDENTS illustrates 
principles of adequate preparation — both student and 
teacher — for improved results from the use of the tele- 
vised lesson. The program provides a basis for group 
discussion of possible techniques for classroom practices. 

8. TELEVISION: USING THE LESSON discusses the 
role of the classroom teacher during the telecast. Sug- 
gestions are made about note-taking, assisting students in 
acquiring listening and viewing skills, assuming optimum 
learning situations dealing with unavoidable interruptions 
and other distractions. 

9. TELEVISION: FOLLOWING-UP THE LESSON pre- 
sents examples of actual techniques that teachers have 
used for follow-up of telecasts. These are not presented 
as the final answer but merely as suggested activities 
that illustrate general principles to follow. 

10. TELEVISION: A BROADER LOOK discusses the 
many and varied resources that are available through 
television, both educational and commercial, and how they 
may be used to enrich the classroom experiences of 
students. 

This series is available on either videotape or kinescope 
for rental, and individual lesson kinescopes may be pur- 
chased. Broadcast rights can be obtained, however the most 
effective use of these materials has been demonstrated to 
be through direct classroom projection where the discussion 
leader is in full control of the activity. Individual programs 
are structured to be “open-ended” which lead naturally 
into a discussion situation. This is one of the unique values 
of the series — that each program stimulates discussion and 
encourages involvement of the teachers in making their own 
decisions rather than disseminating sterile platitudes. 

Write to the Great Plains Instructional Television Library 
for complete information about the availability of this series, 
and for preview materials. 
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HERE ARE FIVE OTHER PRESENTATIONS DEALING WITH EFFECTIVE ITV UTILIZATION. THEY 
ARE ALSO AVAILABLE FROM GREAT PLAINS INSTRUCTIONAL TELEVISION LIBRARY. 



THE ROLE OF THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 

A panel discussion in which a secondary teacher and an 
elementary teacher describe their new role as a receiving 
teacher utilizing television. They discuss the changes that 
have been necessary, both in their daily preparations, and 
in the daily classroom program, especially at the elementary 
level. The elementary teacher demonstrates how she not only 
changes her daily program, but also changes the students’ 
schedules in order to get the greatest value from all lessons 
available via television. Her realistic approach to providing 
a workable arrangement of her classroom schedule, and her 
very “positive” attitude toward the benefits to be derived 
from using instructional television should encourage any 
classroom teacher to plan for the same kind of effective use 
of TV in her classroom. 

Available only as a rental kinescope. Running time: 30 
minutes. 



THE SECOND CLASSROOM 

A general orientation program in which the host, Janis 
Lynch, discusses the contribution that instructional televi- 
sion can make to the educational program of a school. Using 
excerpts from various programs, different types of lessons 
are used to illustrate some of these contributions. 

The program would be very useful for a general orienta- 
tion of local ETV groups or for an in-service application to 
alert teachers to the various types of programming possible 
through television. 

Available only as a rental kinescope. Running time: 25 
minutes. 



DISCOVERING DISCOVERY 

This gives a step-by-step description of the planning, 
preparation, and production of a program from the NET 
series “Discovery” that is televised regularly over many 
ETV stations. The many facets of the studio operations and 
the production departments are described, and the way in 
which they all must coordinate in order to contribute to a 
successful television lesson is clearly illustrated. 

This program can be used with the general public and 
beginning studio teachers to give general information about 
programming techniques and planning procedures employed 
in instructional television; and with classroom teachers to 
illustrate the “behind-the-scenes” activities that go into a 
television lesson. 

Available only as a rental kinescope. Running time: 30 
minutes. 



TV IN THE CLASSROOM 

This introductory lesson for a classroom series is directed 
primarily to teachers to explain the unique function of 
instructional television. Mr. Fischbeck illustrates, for exam- 



ple, how close-ups can enlarge images so that all students 
can get a good view of experiments; how, with specialized 
equipment, certain experiments can be used on television 
that could not be performed in the average classroom; 
how “supers” can clarify spelling of words and understanding 
of concepts; how the intimacy of television gives eye con- 
tact not possible in the traditional classroom; how visuals 
can be used to advantage; and many other examples. 

The television teacher emphasizes the value of prepara- 
tion for the telecast — -preparation of the teacher through 
study based on the course teacher’s guides, and preparation 
of the students in order that they will have proper orienta- 
tion and vocabulary background to benefit from the televi- 
sion lesson— and of follow-up after the telecast to reinforce 
the concepts presented by the television teacher. He also 
stresses the “team” relationship between classroom teacher 
and studio teacher. 

This is not the traditional lecture type of presentation. 
Mr. Fischbeck introduces a generous amount of humor and 
satire into his remarks which challenges the teacher to an 
introspection of present teaching practices— whether with 
or without television — and brings to them a desire to utilize 
the newer media in a more effective manner. Although this 
program is directly related to a general science series, the 
principles presented have equal applicability to other subject 
matter areas. 

This kinescope is available for either rental or purchase. 
Running time: 28 min. (Produced by KNME-TV) 



THE STUDIO TEACHER 

This two-part lesson explains in simple, non-technical 
language the equipment and operations that are employed 
in the production of an instructional television lesson. The 
host, Mr. Hazen Schumacher, associate director of TV at the 
University of Michigan, describes the functions of such items 
as microphones, lights, cameras; describes the duties of var- 
ious studio personnel, and explains some successful tech- 
niques for the use of various visual aids that are available 
to the studio teacher. 'Teaching techniques employing the 
chalkboard and its variations, pictures and slides, motion 
picture film, models, “real things”, and various graphics are 
described and illustrated. 

The program has strong application in the training of 
new “on camera” teachers or of informing classroom teachers 
of the preparation and processes necessary to produce a 
televised lesson. This program could also be used to help 
orient groups that are preparing a new series, or to help 
the general public understand operations in televised teach- 
ing. In fact, the program may be used in any situation where 
you desire to give a quick background of the activities 
involved prior to and during a televised lesson. 

Prints are available on a rental or purchase basis. Run- 
ning time: 47 minutes. 

(Produced under the sponsorship of the Ford Foundation) 
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AN 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

TELEVISION 

MILESTONE 

for 

fflGHER 

EDUCATION 



Whal. call he ferined a significant hrcaktiiniiigli in flic field of instruc- 
lioiial television at (he college level is outlined in the following pages 
<ff the I9fi7 Great Plains catalog of recorded ITV courses. For in this 
section are contained descriptions of 'M college level courses— pro- 
duced hy Chicago's TV College— now available for distribution 
thr<iugh CPITL. 

Not ordy is this the largest grouping of college level ITV courses 
ever offered for use hy educational institutions throughout the coun- 
try hut, as an adjunct to the acquisition anangement, Chicago's TV 
College has agreed to grant college hoiii-ciedits to users «if the c«iiirse 
who may not he affiliated with a tjegree-giving institution. 

Each of the Chicago telecourses contains thirty, iri-miniite lessons. 
Most of them an? first and second year courses. As is the case with 
other videotaped courses offered through GPITL, users <if the courses 
would pay duplication and service fees plus a fee for the right to 
use the series. I'he basic fee provides for a one* week use privilege hy 
the u.siiig organization. It should he noted, however, in regarJ to the 
Chicago courses, that a few of them contain commercial film .segments 
which would necessitate clearance hy (he individual institiiti«in using 
the course. This, of course, would involve additional cost. Complete 
pricing information may he obtained hy contacting Great Plains 
Library. 

For those who might use the courses and are not affiliate«l with a 
credit-giving educational instituti«in— and who wish to receive credit 
through Chicago's TV College— the student cost woiikl he a ^5 regis- 
tratimi fee plus $l!l..^iO per credit hour taken. 'Phis figure includes the 
cost of a comprehensive study guide which accompanies each course. 
Also, in the case of taking the course for credit with TV College, 
registration forms and information would he supplied hy TV College 
hut with the actual registration procedure under local control. A 
student must he a high school graduate tci take any of the Cliicago 
courses . . . or, if he is 19 years of age or over and not a high school 



graduate, lie will he registered as a student at large. After such a 
student lias successfully completed at least 15 hours of study and 
maintained at least a C average, he will he accepted as a regular 
student. Also, in the case «if students working for Chicago credit 
hours, regular secti«in teachers from the I V College would he 
assigned, to whom the stinlent would semi his mail assignments and 
examinations. 

The Chicago courses may also he taken on a non-credit basis. The 
rcgistratifiii fee, in this event, would he $1 per course. A study guide 
would he furnished. 

Chicago's TV College has had a remarkable record of acceptance and 
success since its inception in 1950. More than l(K),(K)0 persons have 
rcgistere«l hir more than 150.000 courses since that time— and more 
than 75 per cent of the registrants have completed their course work. 
The College has receive«l numerous retpiests over the years for per- 
mission t«i use its rec«irded television courses. A committee of the 
American Council on E«hication receoitly recommended that ‘'pro- 
vision should he made for the widest possible use" of recorded 
instructional programs. 

Hymen M. Chaiisow, dean of Chicago's TV College, notes that hy 
sharing its videotaped TV couvses with schools lacking resources in 
certain academic areas, the Chi.rago school is providing a service to 
the nati«inal educational commiiniiy at a time when educational 
facilities are undergoing considerable strain. 

Great Plains Instructional Television Library is indeed proud of its 
role in this history-making venture. We invite your perusal of the 
catalog course descriptions. As is the case with all other CPITL- 
offered courses, randondy-selected preview lessons from the course are 
available to interested users. There is no charge for this service. 

Please direct all additional information inquiries regarding the 
courses directly to Great Plains Library. 
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COURSES FROM CHICAGO TV COLLEGE CONTAINING HLM WHICH WILL NECESSITATE 
CLEARANCE BY THE INDIVIDUAL INSTITUTION USING THE COURSE 





Lesson 






Running 


Cour«e 


Number 


Title of Film 


Producer 


Time 



Marketing 


2 


Creative Man in the Marketing Machinery 


Lco-Burnett Agency 


I3:.W 


Amcr. Public School 


7 


Education in America 
17/18 Century 


Coronet Films 


15:38 




16 


19th Century 


Coronet Films 


I5:.')3 




26 


20th Century 


Coronet Films 


1.5:16 


Pliilosupliy of Education 


1 


Education in America 
17/18 Century 


Coronet Films 


1.5:. 38 




1 


19th Century 


Coronet Films 


15:53 




2 


20th Century 


Coronet Films 


15:16 




8 


Brotherhood of Man 


Britannica Films 


IO:.37 




IS 


Feeling of Hostility 


Natl.- Film Bd. Canada 


25:25 




20 


Nigeria: New Nation 


British Info. Serv. 


9:00 




25 


Man and His Culture 


Britannica Films 


14:29 




29 


The Challenge of Ideas 


U. S. Army 


30:20 



Humanities (2nd Crse.) 


1 


Oriental Brushwork 


E. B. F. 


15:49 


Fundamentals of Math 


22 


Volume and Its Measurement 


Coronet Films 


11:00 




2S 


Similar Triangles 


Knowledge Builder Films 


I2:.55 




24 


Arcs and Angles 


Knowledge Builder Films 


13:04 




25 


Locus 


Knowledge Builder Films 


8:15 



College Algebra 


9 


Rectilinear Coordinates 


Knowledge Builder Films 


7:10 


Physical Science (1st Crse.) 


1 


Scientific Method 


Coronet Films 


ll:(m 


10 


The Earth Changes in Its Surface 


Conniet Films 


10:47 




12 


Prehistoric Times: The World Before Man 


Coronet Films 


10:19 




15 


Weather, Why It Changes 


Coronet Films 


9:49 




16 


Weather, Understanding Storms 


Coronet Films 


10:38 




24 


The Sun and How It Affects Us 


Coronet Films 


10:17 




26 


Velocity 8e Acceleration 


Coronet Films 


12:20 




27 


Force and Motion 


Coronet Films 


10:.30 




7 


The Great Lakes and How They Were Formed 


Britannica Films 


10:47 




28 


Galileo’s Laws of Falling Bodies 


Britannica Films 


5:43 




SO 


Earths Satellites: The Explorers of Outer Space 


Britannica Films 


16:15 


Nat’J Government 


27 


Presidents Powers Contested 


McGraw-Hill 


29:14 



Spanish 


3-7 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 


(Various— no 




9 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 


more than 




10 


The Sounds of Language 


Teaching Films Custodians Inc. 


3 minutes) 




11 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 






12 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 






15, 16, 17 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 


99 




19,21,22 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 


99 




24,25,26 


Film Clips 


Univ. of So. Calif. 


9 * 
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RECX)RDED 

INSTRUCTIONAL 

TELEVISION 

COURSES 

for the 

COLLEGE 

LEVEL 



ALL COURSES LISTED IN THIS SECTION OF THE 
CATALOG ARE AVAILABLE ON BOTH 
QUADRAPLEX AND HELICAL SCAN VIDEO TAPE 



GREGG SHORTHAND 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Four Credit Hours 

This course, which incorporates basic modifications in 
Gregg Shorthand introduced in the Diamond Jubilee Series 
of 1963, presents a complete review of Gregg theory. 

Thus, the beginner is provided with a solid foundation 
on which to build the skills needed for high-speed, new- 
material dictation and transcription . . . and the experienced 
writer is provided an opportuntiy to review and add to his 
skill. 

The study guide which accompanies the course contains 
extensive instructions^ on preparation for and actual viewing 
of the telelesson plus tips on post-TV practice procedures. 

An outline of practice procedures draws attention to 
eight specific areas: word lists, brief forms and phrases, 
reading and writing practice, business vocabulary builder, 
similar words drill, punctuation, spelling and supplementary 
material. 

Shorthand is a useful tool in the modern world. Mastery 
of it places the young man entering business in a strategic 
position close to the administrative center of an organiza- 
tion. The young woman who has become proficient in it can 
select a career from a variety of choice employment oppor- 
tunities. 

The busy executive who must crowd the preparation of 
speeches and reports into a tight schedule finds shorthand 
a great time-saver. And skill in shorthand enables the col- 
lege student to preserve quickly the content of lectures and 
readings. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson Topics 



1. Introduction; phonotic ipolUng; 8-z4.v,a,e, 
n,m,t,a; reading aontoncaa. 

2. 0,r,l,h,-ing; long 1; omiaalon of minor 
vowola. 

3. Brief forma; phroea; left s-z; p,b. 

4. Sh,chJ,oo,k, hard g. 

5. Three aounda of a and e; th; reading and 
writing lettera; recall charta. 

6. Three aounda of o; alx common bualneaa 
aalutatlona and cloainga; vocabulary build- 
ing; word .ending -ly; amounta and quan- 
tities; brief form lettera. 

7. Word endings -tion,-cient,-ciency,-tial; to 
before down stroke; nd,nt blends; ses. 

3. Rd,ld; been and able In phrases. 

9. Three sounds of oo; w,sw beginnings. 

10. Wh,w within a word; ted,ded,det,dit. 

11. Brief form derivatives; ending -ble; be- 
glanlng re,-oi diptbong; men, mem blends; 
beginning be-. 

12. Per-, pur-de-, di-beginnings; similar words 
drill. Reading scoreboard. 

13. U; -ment ending. 

14. Ow. -tner ending; con-,com- beginnings. 

15. Den-ten-tain blend. 

16. Dem-tem blend; six salutations and clos- 
ings; blends In phroing; days of the week; 
months of the year. 

17. Over; def-dif, div-dev blend; oo for u. 

13. Under; cities and states; special business 
phrases# vowel foUowIng 1; ia-ea; in-,en-, 
un- beginnings. 

19. Ng,ngk; omission of vowel preceding -tion. 

20. Ah,aw,y,x; omission of short u. 

21. Word beginnings ex-: md-mt blend; -ful 
ending. 

22. Word endings -ure,-ual; punctuation prac- 
tice; syllabication of spelling words; word 
ending -ily; word beginnings al-,mis-,dis- 
des. Dally use of shorthand. 

23. Word beginnings for-fore-fur; ago In 
phroes. 



24. Want In phrases; omission of r; word 
end!ngs -cal,-cle; beginnings inter-,intr-, 
enter- ,entr-; ending -ings omission of 
words In phrases. 

25. Word ending -ingly; beginnings im-,em-; 
omission of minor vowel. 

26. Word ending -snip; beginning sub-, book 
and circle Joinings; endings -rity,-lity-lty; 
self and -selves. 

27. Abbreviations: -tribute,-quent,-quire, 
-titute,-titude word families. Abbreviation 
of Individual words; word beginning 
trans-; ending -ification. 

28. Ulate,ulation endings; post-, super- be- 
ginnings. 

29. Sume,-sumption endings; self-, circum- 
beglnnlngs; -hood,-ward endings; oo for 
ul; quantities and amounts; spelling fam- 
ilies. 

30. Gram ending; electric-,electr- beginnings; 
compounds; Intersection; common geogra- 
phical terminations. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. Gregg# Leslie and Zoubek. Gregg Short- 
hand, Diamond Jubilee Series. Text ed. 
McGraw-Hill# 1963. 

2. Student's Transcript for Gregg Shorthand. 
Diamond Jubilee Series. 

3. Workbook for Gregg Shorthand. Diamond 
Jubilee Series. 

SUPPLIES: 




TV TEACHER RUTH B. 
PIETTE, who holds a Master of 
Arts degree from the University of 
Chicago, has 22 years teaching ex- 
perience and is the author of the 
study guide which accompanies this 
course. Professor Piette has also 
authored a number of articles in 
professional journals which deal 
with the teaching of shorthand by 
television. She has studied the 
shorthand instruction methods of 
Anne Brewington, University of 
Chicago (direct method), and Ag- 
nes E. Osborne of Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers College. Mrs. 
Piette spent four years as a private 
secretary and, in recent years, has 
undertaken summer stenographic 
employment in a variety of offices, 
including five weeks with Continen- 
tal Illinois Bank while taking a 
work<ooperative course at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 



1.. Stanograpbar'i Notebook (Gregg-ruled and 
■piral-topped). 

2. Fountain pen or good-quality ballpoint. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this ^^no obligation” sampling service, 

PRODUCED BY CHICAGO'S TV COLLEGE AT WTTW-TV 
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I'V Ti'ACiiru John T. Kei'.M'; 
/\ssi.si.:mi. I’rol'cssor, Uusiiicss l,;iw 
Cliicii^o Ciiy College 
(.1)., Uiiivcisiiy of Chiciigo 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course— along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide — arc avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
rcprc.scntativc lcs.sons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” .sampling .service. 



BUSINESS LAW 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

Acquaintance with the rules and regulations affecting 
busine.ss and its conduct is profitable to the student in far 
• more than the strict commercial .sense. In his day-to-day 
affairs, the student encounters situations governed by laws. 
He Is, or will bo, a buyer and .seller of such things as cars, 
homes and hou.sehold appliancc.s. 

This course is designed to give the student a ba.sic knowl- 
edge of busine.ss law which will make him a more intelligent 
con.sumer or .seller by enabling him to protect him.scif 
against misleading contracts and to recognize what his rights 
and liabilities arc in various businc.ss tran.saction.s. 

And, above all — a bettor understanding of legal funda- 
montal.s will encourage him to solicit profe.ssional coun.sol 
and a.ssistancc in certain circumstancc.s. 

Stated objectives of the course are: 

—To develop an understanding of the nature of laws and 
legal systems; 

— To develop an understanding of the fundamental con- 
cepts and principles of Businc.s.s Law; 

— To achieve a detailed knowledge of the operation of 
United States laws dealing with the formation and enforce- 
ment of contracts, busine.ss roprc.sentation and employment 
relations; 

— To develop the ability to recognize the appropriate 
action to take in a variety of business situations; 

—To develop an appreciation of one’s own limitations 
in dealing with busine.ss law situations and to learn when 
a problem requires professional advice or attention; and 

— To develop critical thinking ability in dealing with 
legal problems in busine.ss. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Le.s.sons 

UNIT I: LAW-HISTORICAL ORIOINS 
I 1. Oulllm of eourio— Molhods of logal 

annlyilf 

2. Lagal ■yilami 

3. Hlilorical dovolopmonl of Amorlcan 
law 

UNIT II: LEGAL ADMINISTRATION 

4. Kinds of law In lha Amarlcan fyilom 

5. Court procadura and lha law of buil- 

naii 

UNIT III: CONTRACTS 

6. Conlraclf-^lnlroducllon 

7. Of far and accaplanca— I 

8. Offar and accaplanca— II 

9. Conildarallon 

10. Lagallly 

11. Fraud, AccldanI, Mlilalca 

12. Compalancy of partial 

13. Formality— Statuta of Fraudi 

14. Parol Evldanca Rula 

19. Aiilgnmant and dalagatlon 

16. Dlicharga of contractual obligation! 

17. Ramadlai for non-parformanca 

18. Ravlaw of contract! 

UNIT IV: AGENCY (THE LAW OF BUSI- 
NESS REPRESENTATION) 

19. Agancy— Nature and creation 

20. Extant of authority 

21. DuSiai and llabllltlai— agent to principal 

22. Outlai and Uabllltlai— Principal to agent 

23. Dutlai and llabllltlai— third partial to 
agent 

24. Dutlai and llabllltlai — third partial to 
principal 

28. Termination of agency 

28. Ravlaw of agency 

UNIT V: EMPLOYMENT 

27* Hlitorlcal background and common law 

28. Laglilatlon affecting employment ra- 
latlonihlp 

20. Collective bargaining and labor con- 
tract! 

30. General ravlaw 

TEXTBOOK: 

Andarion and Xumpf, DuiinesH I..uw, 7th 
edition, Southwaitarn, 1964. 
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TV TeACIHER ERIC S. KTEIN i« an awMiciatc 
|irof««M>r in mcrc'handi»in|{ at CliicaKO City 
0>iicg«. lie hiiid* a Mantcr of Art* dcgri*« from 
New York Cnlveraity and hat been teaciiing for 
the part 12 yeara. The author of a nuiniicr of 
articiea appearing in marketing and cduca* 
tional magazineii Mr. Ktein ai«o wrote the 09* 
page study guide which accompanies this course. 
Currently chairman of the Careers Deveiopment 
Committee of the American Marketing Associa* 
tioU| he is the co^editor of tiie soon>to>iie pui»> 
iished tlmeeru in Marketing, a inMikiet to he dis* 
tributed liy the American Marketing Ass«H;iatiun. 
Mnce 1000, Professor Oteiii has served as a mar* 
keting consultant to a niimlier of Arms, includ* 
ing the llorg*Wamer Corp. and the lllimiis llcll 
Telephone Co. lie has also conducted in*plant 
seminars for managers and supervisors at vari* 

. ous business Arms and has made a comparison 
study of TV vs. campus leaching in the market* 
ing education Aeld. Prior to his leaching career, 
Prof. Atcin had work esperience in the person* 
nel, buying and credit departments of several 
large department stores. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Unlta and LcHHon ToplcH 

UNIT It KARKETINO IN OUR ECONOMY 

1. Who Needs Markelino? 

2. The Markeling Master Plan 

2. Dees Markelina Cost Too Much? 

UNIT 11; MARXETINO » CONSUMER 
ORIENTED 

4. Out of the Darkness~>Markel Research 
Dlaeussien 

Ouestsi Mr. R. r. Eiriek. Eiriek 4i 
Lavidae. Ine.. Chicago. 

Mr. David Hardin, Pros.. Market 
reels. Inc., Chicago. 

Dr. Dik TwodI, Market Research Dir., 

Oscar Mayor Co., Mliwaukee. 

Mr. Cy Young, Research Dir., Wilson 
Co., Chicago. 

9. Where Are Firms Ooing and Why? 

Economic Short and Long Term Fora- 

easts 

I. The Markeling Tost Tube — ^Tosl Markel- 
ing 

Ouesit Mr. H. E. Niekelsen. Exoe. 



MARKETING 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

Marketing i« important in the life of every citizen in a 
liociety an "conHumer-oriented" uh our own. This course 
examines the principles underlying the science of marketing 
as well as the factors that lead to changes in a field marked 
by “high volatility.” 

Specifle objectives of the course: 

— To develop an understanding of the basic principles 
and concepts of the various areas of marketing; 

— To instill an understanding of how marketing is related 
to the over-all business economy and the consequent inter- 
dependency of marketing and the business economy; 

—To develop an understanding of marketing as a dy- 
namic element of business and the role it plays as an- 
“energizer” in our economy; 

— To develop the ability to apply marketing concepts to 
specific situations; 

— To develop the ability to apply the principles of mar- 
keting to increase personal buying satisfaction; and 

—To develop an appreciation of the need for serious 
study of marketing from a professional point of view, realiz- 
ing that marketing properly approached and executed can 
be professional and highly rewarding. 

A study guide which accompanies the course contains a 
session-by-sessiqn listing of the lesson topics with appro- 
priate reading assignments. It also supplies recommenda- 
tions for supplementary reading designed to expand the 
student’s acquaintance with the subjects covered. 

The course was originated on the premise that the wel- 
fare of a nation such as ours depends in great part upon the 
efficient marketing of goods and services. Marketing effi- 
ciency, in turn, increases as the skills of both consumers and 
marketing personnel increase. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course— along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide— are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 






14. Product Cmo Anolyclt 

OuMi: Five looding movkoling pvoc- 
lilkmovt who onolyio ■ root movk- 
ollng ■lluollon Involving ■ product 
do'clrion. 



V.P., A. C. Nlolcon Co., Chicago. 

7. What la tha Conaumar Raaiiy Lika? 

Conaumar Motivation DIacuaaion 

Ouaatat Dr. gayinour Banka, V.P., Loo 
Burnatt Co., Chicago. 

Dr. Loula Chaakln. Proa., Loula Chaa- 
kln 4c Aaaoclatoa, Chicago. 

Dr. Burlalgh Oardnar, Proa., Bocial 
Raavarcb, Inc., Chicago. 

Dr. Ernaot Dlchtar, Proa., Inatitulo 
for Mdtivalional Raaaarch, N. Y. 

4. Pooplat Mllllona, Monay A Maka-up- 
Analyala of Population A Inconw 
4. Intamational Cuatomara 

Ouaalt Prof. R. E. Walgand, Chair- 
man, Markating Dopt., Do Paul 
Univoraity 

UNIT lilt THE PRODUCT 

10. Tha Product, Ifa Rola in tha Total 
Markating Program 

Ouaalt Mr. lamaa Bannon, V.P., Boos 
Allan A Hamilton, Chicago. 

11. Product Pollelaa— Packaging A Brand- 
ing 

Ouaalt Mrs. Barah Loo Oorriah. Mid- 
waal Editor, Modem Packaging 
Magasina, N.Y, 

12. Product Pollelaa— -Labaling, Blandarda 
A Warranllaa 

12. Induslriai Products 

Ouaalt Prof. Edward Oordon, Chair- 
man, Markating Dapl., Rooaavall 
University ' 



UNIT IV: THE PLACE 

19. Tha Plaea—lls Rola in the Total Mark- 
oling Program 

14. ■olaelion of the Channal of Dislribu- 
lion—Placa Policies 

17. Wholesaling 

Ouaslst Pans! of four wholesaling 
oNparls 

14. Ralalling 

14. Physical Dialribullon 

Ouasl Inalruelort Mr. Ernosl Jaski, 
CCIC. 

20. Place Casa Analysis 

Ouastst Flva leading markating prae- 
lillonars analysing a roal market- 
ing silualion. 

UNIT Vt THE PRICE 

21. The Price— Its Role in the Total Mark- 
eting Program 

Ouesit Professor D. Forbush, form- 
erly of Norlhwostorn Univ. 

22. How la the Price Delarm'nad? 

22. Legislation and Pricing 

Ouasl: Mr. Carl Dalke, Pres.. Chicago 
Bailor Business Bureau 



24. Price PoUcles 

29. Price Casa Analysis 

Ouosis: Five leading marketing prae- 
lllloners analysing a roal market- 
ing situation. 

UNIT VI: THE PROMOTION 

24. The Promotion— Its Role In the Total 
Markating Program 
Ouesit Mr. Edward Marsalek. Chief 
Bureau of Consumer Fraud. Chi- 
cago. 

27. The Promotional Campaign 

Ouaslst Ad agency roprosonlallvos 
will present a campaign. 

24. Nothing Happens Until It Is Boldl— 

■alesmanship 

Ouesit Henry Porter, Exec. Bacralary. 
Nal'l Boclely for Bales Training 
Execulivos and UnIv. of Chicago 
(Industrial Relations Center) 

24. Bales Managomenl 

20. Markellngt Its Past. Present and Fu- 
ture 



TEXTBOOKBt 

McCarthy, larome E. Bttslc Marketing. Rav. 
ad. Richard D. Irwin Inc.. 1444. 

Packard. Vance. The Waste Makers. Paper. 
Pocket Books Inc.t OlanI Cardinal Edi- 
tion (OC 412). 
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DATA PROCESSING 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 
(Graduate Credit also) 

ThiH courNc, produced by Chicago'N TV College (u pioneer 
in the development of credit courHe« in data proceHHing), 
covera introductory concepta in the broad field of data 
procesaing — fundamentala, equipment, programming and 
applicationa. 

The courae emphaaizea the development of machine 
proceaaahle forma of recording data, and the manner in 
which thia data ia manipulated by electro-mechanical and 
electronic devicea. It concludea with an overview of aome 
of the current applicationa of data proceaaing. 

In ita preaentation, a variety of viaual techniquca ia uaed 
to aupplement the claaaroom lecture. Filma and viauala of 
data proceaaing concepts, equipment and inatallationa are 
utilized to illustrate significant points in the tclelesson. 

The course has a two-fold objective; 

— ^To present an overview of data processing and com- 
puter concepts as an area of general knowledge for the 
informed individual; and 

— To present an introduction which might serve as the 
firat step toward a career in the area of data processing. 

The computer now schedules our children in school, 
issues our paychecks and, once a year, casts a mechanical 
eye on our Income tax return. 

Can any responsible citizen afford to ignore the arce of 
data processing? With the ever-increasing demand for 
quicker and more efficient ways of manipulating and int^ r- 
preting the staggering volume of data required to keep 
complex governmental, educational, scientific and business 
enterprises functioning smoothly, methods of automatic data 
processing have become the object of intensive study and 
application. 

All these findings form the basis for this concise yet all- 
encompassing telecourse. 

AN OUTLINE OP THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT Is THE FIELD OF DATA PHOCEB- 

•INO 

1. Introduetlon 

2. Hlftory of Automatic Data Proeanlna. 

2. Data ProeaMlng and Unit llaeord Prln> 

elplaa. 




I’v i»ftkr d. aiiuaivi.h and wai.teu e;ouviNK- 

l>r. Ahraiiis) (iiol pii.liircd) aNMtrialc prwfciMfor of cdiicalioii at No. 
Illiiioiit liiiivcritiiy and FrofeiMfor Ciorvinc lit director of compiilcr 
MJeiicc'it at llliiioiit I’eaclim Odlege: C:iiicago— Mouth. The two are 
authora of a new test, Umic hatu Vtocf.uhm (Holt, Kinehart and 
Winitton, Inc.) IlHUi . . . and are currently under contract to IIKIkW 
for a nuinlier of other testit and inaniiaU related to the field. Hr. 
Ahrain* Unik hU l*h.l>. from lllinoiK Inittitute of Technology and has 
lieen teaching for five years. He was formerly co-director of data 
processing and assistant professor in psychology at Illinois Teachers 
Odiege: Clhicago— North. Hr. Ahrams has acted as consultant in data 
processing and data proctsssing curricula to Chicago City Crdlege, 
the Chicago Fiihlic High Mchmds and the Cihicago Itureaii of Data 
I'riM'essing. I'rof. Ciorvine (see cut) has also acted as consultant in his 
Sfiecialty at a numlier of Illinois institutions of higher education 
and has heen involved in data prmessing curriculum development 
and implementation for the Chii;ago Fiihlic High .Mchools, Chicago 
City Junior Qdlege and Illinois 'I'eachcrs C!<dlege. He holds an M.A. 
degree from Hel'aiil University in Chicago and has lM,*en teaching 
for eight years. Professor Corvine has |>rogramniing esperieni;e in a 
numlier of computer languages and systems and has system analysis 
and design experience in a wide range of data (irmessing applications. 



UNIT II: UNIT RECORD DATA PROCEE- 
•INO 

4. Th* Keypunch; The Verifier. 

8. The Sorter. 

8. The Collator. 

7. The Reproducer; The Interpreter. 

8. The Calculetor; The Accounting Me- 
chine. 

8. Case Study and Review. 

UNIT III: COMPUTER DATA PROCESSING 

10. Introduetlon and History of Electronic 
Data Processing. 

11. The Stored Program Concept. 

12. Memory— Primary. 

12. Input/Outpvt. 

14. Memory— Secondary and Input/Output. 
18. Central Processing Unit; Arithmetic; 
Logie. 

18. Central Processing Unit; Control; The 
Instruction. 

UNIT IV. PROORAMMINO 

17. Introduction to Programming; Flow- 
charting. 

18. The IDPAC Computer. 

18. Machine Language Programming. 

20. Machine Language Programming— As- 
sembler Coneapts. 

21. Assembler Programming. 

22. Compiler Programming— Cobol. 

22. Compiler Programming— Fortran. 



24. Advanced Programming Techniques. 

28. Systems Analysis and Design. 

UNIT V: APPLICATIONS, IMPLICATIONS. 

AND THE FUTURE OF DATA 
PROCESSING 

28. Field Trip. 

27. Applications: Business and Public Ser- 
vice. 

28. Applications: Mathematical and Sci- 
entific. 

28. Implications. 

20. Review and a Olance Into the Future. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

All students must purchasn: 

Awad, Fl'ai M. Pr-^jcc^Hlng, Prentice- 

Hall, 1888. 

Graduate students must r/nirchase in nclrltUon: 

Desmond, William H. Computers und Their 
Uses, Prentice-Hall, 18S^. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide- -are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course arc available as a 
part of this “no obligation" sampling service. 
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AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL 

Thirty, 45-minute lc8Son«( 

Three Credit Hour» 




Edu(;»tion may ba thought of o« the proce«a whereby 
experienee ia ho or«onized m to lead to emotional, intellec- 
tual and Hoclal maturity. It Ih a proceHH vital to American 
80clety-”H0 vital, in fact, that the State of IllinolN rcquIrcH 
that all ItN teachei'H in the public HchoolH take thin courae, or 
a Himiiar one, to underntand more fully the orfianization, 
development, programw, purponea and princlplea of public 
education in America. 

Baaic iHHucH in the current educational acene are identi- 
fied and dcHcrlhed within the context of their hiatorical 
development. The proapective teacher will be better enabled 
to cope with contemporary aituationa if he reali/ea that moat 
of the difTIcultioK he will meet in the claaaroom and in the 
achool are not new and that hia colleaguea, both paat and 
preaent, hove coped with aimilar problema. 

The courae haa aix atated objectivea; 

—To underatond the orkanixational atructure of the 
American achool, within the inatitution itaeif and in relation 
to the rent of aociety; 

—To recognixe and underatand the important iaauea in 
American education and their aignlficance; 

—To view hiatorically the iaauea and problema of Amer- 
ican education in order that a ijrcater perapective of theae 
iaauea and their development may be obtained; 

—To gain on appreciation of the problema of othera oaao- 
ciated with the achool— colleaguea, adminiatratora and, moat 
importantly, the atudenta . . . and to recogni/e that the total 
organixotion la maintained for only one purpoae— the pupil 
and hia reiatlonahipa; 

. — To underatand typea of achoola which have been eatab- 
iiahcd in order to meet the demanda of a changing American 
aociety; and 

— ^To view and appreciate concepta of education, not only 
in hiatorical perapective, but aa philoaophical forcea which 
ore often in oppoaition to each other and to current practice. 

Videotapea of typical leaaona from the courae — along with 
a aample copy of the accompanying atudy guide— are avail- 
able for previewing purpoaea upon requeat from Great 
Ploina Library, There la no charge for thia aervlce. The 
potential uaer ahouid underatand, however, that only a few 
repreaentative leaaona from the courae are available aa a 
part of thIa "no obligation" aampling aervlce. 



OUTLINE OE THE COURSE: Unlta and Leaaon Topica 

UNIT It INTRODUCTION 

1. Modern Eduoillon In Ponpoollvo 
BmIo OuMlIoni In Eduoollon 

UNIT lit OnOANlZATlON Of AMERICAN 

EDUCATION— IN GOVERNMENT 

2. Tho Oovornmonra Rolo In Eduoollon 
2. Dlilrlol, flolo, and Podoral OrganlM> 

lion 

4. fodoral Aid lo Eduoollon 

5. Rolollon of Church and llalo 

I. In Porapaollvot Eduoillon In Iho Amor- 
loan Colonlaa 

UNIT lilt ORGANIZATION OP AMERICAN 
EDUCATION— IN TNE ICHOOL 
7. Whal lo Toaoh— Curriculum Dovolop' 
mani 

I. Typaa of fohoola 

I. Organlalne lha fchool'a program 

10. Inlor-rolallon of Admlnlalrallon and 
Punollon 

II, Organlalng lha olaaaroom 

12. Preparing lha Taaohar 

UNIT IVt TNE aCNOOL IN AMERICAN 
•OCIETY 

12. Tha Ralallone of lha fohool and loolaly 

14. loolal Changoe In Elghlaanlh Conlury 
Amarloa 

15. In Porapaollvot Eolabllahmanl of Public 
•ohool lyoloma 

11. In Porapaollvot Tha DovolopmanI of lha 
Common lohool 

17. In Porapaollvot Amarloan Eduoillon 
from 1110 lo 1100 

II. Progroaolvlam In Amarloan Eduoillon 

UNIT Vt OTHER IIIUEI IN AMERICAN 
EDUCATION 

II, Technology In Eduoillon 

20. Purpoaoa In Eduoillon 

21. Team Teaching 

22. Tha Cullurally Dlaadvanlagod Child 
22. Tha Courla and Public lohoola 

24. Racial Inlograllon and lha lohoola 

UNIT Vlt TWENTIETH CENTURY ICNOOL8 
21. Elamanlary lohoola 
21. looondary lohoola 
27. Higher Eduoillon 

20. Inlornallonal Ralallonahlpi and Amorl* 
can lohoola ' 

UNIT Vllt CONCLUIION 

20. Proapaola for Puiuro Toaohara 
20. from Porapaollvo lo Progroaa 

TEXTDOOKIt 

Edwarda and RIohay. The School in the 
AmerlCiin Soeidl Order, 2nd odillon. Genova 
llllnolet Houghlon Mifflin Company, IMS. 

Ehlara and Loo. Cruelal IxjiMON in Eduention, 

2rd odillon. Paper. Noll. RInoharl li Wln- 
elon, IIM. 

RECOMMENDED BUT NOT REOUlREDt 
Campbell, R, L., Cunningham, and R. MOPhoo. 

Tho Orgoni/otion imd Control of AmericHn 
SehoolM, Charlaa E. Morrill, IMS. 
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EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Thirt)^i 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

In ihiN course, the fitudent viewH the child uh o leurner 
on the road to maturity. 

The aericN Jocmcn fIrMt on the iearninK process in the 
child as a subject lor scicntiitc investigation; second, on the 
tools ol investigation provided by modern psychology; and 
third, on the qualities desirable in those to whom the teach- 
ing ol the child is entrusted. 

The course has a developmental emphasis throughout 
and is oriented in particular both to the needs ol the child 
and to the lorces which motivate him to learn and adjust. 

In brlel summary— "Educational Psychology” surveys the 
maturing child. It accomplishes this by examining lorces 
that allect the child’s learning and adjustments and by 
showing how the methods ol psychology can be used to 
evaluate an educational program. 

The course is oriented toward the needs ol children and 
their development but, because the teacher’s role is so 
important to the wholesome development ol the child, atten- 
tion is also given to the teacher’s mental health and pro- 
lessional growth, 

Designed lor undergraduates intending to become teach- 
ers, the course presents lundamental principles Irom the 
specialized areas ol psychology, a knowledge considered to 
underlie eflectlveness In teaching. The course also provides 
a practical review ol current research and developments in 
the held ol educational psychology. 

Parents may also hnd in the presentation many insights 
into the development, adjustments and learning processes 
ol their children. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT 1: APPLIED PIYCHOLOOY 

1. Vsrlout ri«l(to of Ptycholoey ond Iho 
ToMhor 

UNIT 11: OllOWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 

2. Tho Bfotooleol ond loclol Baooo of Bo* 
hovlor 

2. Phyolcol ond Bonoory Dofocio 
4. Orowlh ond Dovolopmonl During Child* 
hood 

0. Monlol Dovolopmonl 
4. Tho AdoloooonI Yooro 

7, Monlol Orowlh During Adolooeonco 
t. AdoloocwnI Dolinquoncy 

UNIT 111: LEAIININO 

1. An Orlonlollon lo Looming 

10. lUodInoH ond Indlvlduol DIfforoneoo 
In Looming 

11. Mollvoflon: Tho Fount which EnorglM 
ond DIroet Bohorlor 

12. Dynomleo of Ih# MollVollonol Proeou 
12. Inloroolo ond Alllludoo 

14. Tooehing for PormononI ond Mooning* 
ful Looming 

12. Tho Tronofor ond Appllcollon of Loom- 
ing 

12. Tho loclol Poychology of Looming ond 
Tooehing 

17. Other Poeloro In loclol Cllmolo 
12. Dloeovorlng ond Overcoming Ipoclol 
DIffIculfloo In Looming 
12. Poyeho-Edueollonol DIognoolo In fh# 
CloMroom 




TV IT.AaiV.lt imVAN'r rVATIIVIt i« nil 
iitMM'iilic pralr««or of {Mycliology si f.'liicsgo 
Ciiy Odlrgc. lie look liU l*li,l). froio ilo* 
lloivmiiy ol Coloriolo sod liss Imto in ihe 
ll’ilfllio^ and iMlioiidririiiive fields for IH 
years al poldie and piivale mIiooIs and eol* 
leges. Hr. Veallier lias also speoi a niiodier 
of years in private psyt liologii al prarliie and 
roosiiliaiioo. lie spent several years of Ids 
post doHoral resideiue in Vorope and lias 
traveled esiensively in Soiilli Aiiieriea, Mes' 
ii;o and the Carililieaii region. Hr. Feather 
liiis also had sidislanlial radio and television 
esposiire in the Chii ago area ai ling as a toil' 
sidling psy< hologist on a niindier of ami- 
nieriial and ediieaiional television programs. 
He is eiirrenily Hireeior of Motivation Man* 
agenieni, a group of flhitago psyi hologieal 
I'onsiilianis; a leiinrer in the Ck'iilral VMCIA 
Adult Fdiieaiion Frogranr and Hireeior of 
the Family l.iving Insliiiiie. 



UNIT V: ’^MEAIUBEMENT AND CVALUA* 
TION 

22. Dlognoollo Tools 

27. Intorprollng ond Using Tost nssuits 
22. Meriting. Roporllng. ond Pupil Ploco- 
moni 

UNIT VI: PIYCHOLOOY OF THE TEACHEH 
22. Approlslng Iho Work of Iho Ichool 
20. ProfoBBlonol Orowlh. Porsonol ond 
Emollonol Adjuslmonl of Iho Toochor 

TEXTBOOKI: 

Blolr. JonoB ond IlmpBon. Kdueatlonal f'sy* 
ehology, Mocmillon. 1222. 

Noll ond Noll, iteadtngs in li;duentiom)l Psy- 
chology. Mocmillon, 1222. 



UNIT IV: ADJUITMENT AND MENTAL 
HYOIENE 

20, Buie ProeoHOB of AdluolmonI 

21, AdfuBlIng lo PruBfrolIng Condlllons 

22, Probiomo of Ichool Dioelpllno 

22, Promoting Iho Porsonol ond loclol 
AdluolmonI of Pupils 
24. Tho Drop-Ouls 
22. Iludying Iho Indlvlduol Child 



VideotapcH of typical tcaaona from the courwe— along with 
a aamplc copy of the accompanying atudy guide— are avail- 
able for previewing purpogea upon requeat from Great 
Plaina Library, There ia no charge for this aervlcc. The 
potential user aho'^uld updeiKtand, however, that only a few 
repreaentative leaaons from the courae are available aa a 
part of thia "no obligation” aampling acrvice. 
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OVERVIEW OF HUMAN 
RELATIONS PROBLEMS 

Thirty, 45-niinute Icmkoiim 
T hree Credit Hour« 

(Graduate Credit alNo) 

ThlH cfiuiwi Is d6Hi((nacl to de«crlt)o ftorno of ttie progross 
modo In the ««n«ltlva «reo of human relatlonH, 8pociol ern- 
phuf^iH in plocod on tho ounent educational »eene. 

Such queationa aa the following are ralaed: What dla- 
eoveriea haa the aoclal aclenthit made In thla held? What are 
the mylha that deceive and the Ideala that Inaplre the reall- 
tlea that prevail? Who are the trouhlemakera and what can 
l)e done about them? What la on the agenda for our demo- 
cratic aoclely In the yeara Immediately ahead? 

Proapectlve and Sn-aervlce teachcra, aoclal workera, 
nuraea and othera who nrtuat deal with people in an urban 
aociety ahould hnd thla courae of value. 

One of the major ohjectlvea of the courae la to develop 
a clear aet of goala for interperaonal behavior cooaialent with 
democratic Ideala and proceaaea. An analyala la made of the 
central concept of democracy, ahowlng ita atrenglh and Ita 
miauae. 

The courae alao Introducea and atudlea the many different 
ethnic groupa found in thia country along with the cultural 
heritage and tradltlona of each. Some of the prohlema the 
newcomera have faced and aome of the major waya which 
they have created to help aolve thcae prohlema ore alao 
outlined. 

The telecourae alao attempta to develop a brood under- 
atonding of human relationa laauea oround the world and to 
develop akilla in finding, uaing and evaluating information 
in the human relationa area. 

Vorloua concepta In the human relationa field are alao 
explored; e.g. aoclal valuea, integration, ethnocentrlam, 
population trenda, Jomea Crow, Kaq., aurvival valuea, trona- 
ference relotlonahlp, race and prejudice. Alao developed in 
the cour.ae ore akilla helpful hi ohaerving and handling 
human relationa prohlema aa they oriae in achool and other 
group aituotiona. 

AN OUTf.rNK OF THE COUUSE: Unlta and Leaaon Toplca 

UNIT It BACXOItOUNDI 

1. Human Ralatloni Todayi Ovarvlaw of 
Couraa. 

2. Major Damographle Tranda. 

Ouaati Prof. Phillip Hauaar. 

9. Tha Public Bchuola In a Changlno 
World 

Ouaati Aaat. Bupt. David Haffarnan. 

UNIT lit THB AMERICAN DREAM; MYTH 
OR REALITY! 

4. Tha American Draamt Prograaa In Mak" 

Ing It a Raallty. 

Ouaati Mr. John D. McKnIght. 

5. Prafudica Aa a Banaa of Oroup Poaltlon. 

Ouaati Prof. Harbart DIuniar. 

•. Prafudica Aa a Banaa of Paraonal Da> 
privation. 

7. Publlo Opinion and tha Power Btruc- 
tura. 

I. Prafudica, Incorporated. 

Ouaati Dr. Paul Wally. 

•. Tha Acting Crowd, 

Ouaat: Prof. Joaaph D. Lohman. 

UNIT lilt UNDERBTANDINO AND WORK* 

INO WITH NEWCOMERB 

10. Tha Boutharn ln*Mlgrant. 

Ouaati Prof, Parlay Ayar. 

11. Tha European Immigrant. 

Ouaatai Prof. Judah Roaanihal and 
Mr. Oaorga Waller. 

12. Bpanlah Bpaaking Immlgranla. 

Ouaati Prof. Claranea Banlour, 




rv TF./IC;ilF.lHI OMC/tli K. MI/UtAT (left) iinii MOKHIM I,. 
ll/IIIVfOIVI'r/.-ol'iiifriiiMir Miiuiiiit ia cxiiciiiivr director of Cliictigo 
fliiy Cioiicgc and iiaa >‘11 yeara of icaciiing ca|Mtricnci;. He iioida an 
IVI.A. from liir, l/nivcraily of fliiicago and aerved aa director of the 
lliiinan Hciaiiona Itnrcau of liic Cliiicago I'nhiic Hciiooia from MNUI 
to ItMiSi. Prom ififfi to ItMii, I'rof, ,*iiiahal waa director of Ilic I'olicc 
Training I'rogram at C;iiicago C;ity |nnior (loiirgc. Teat pidiiicaiiona 
on wiiiiii lie iiaa coilaimraicd incimic: Weinintrg and Miiaiiai, 
HmlHy ond Mun, if), Vi, IWifi (Reviaed) I'rcniicc'llaii . . . and Atlr> 
hrrry, ct ai. (aaaocialc anliior), Iniutdmiltm to f/ic Hlwty o/ .Voefo/ 
Hdeme., IVfacmiiiaii ('At., if), ‘If), if)47 (Hr-v. P.d.). Dr. Ilaimowilr ia 
director, Itnrcan of Unman Relationa, Ciiticago I'nhiic Mciiooia. Hr 
look ilia I'ii.D. from liir. l/nivcraity of fliiicago and iiaa inten icaiJiing 
for iti yeara. Ilia imok piddicaiiona include: Uunum IhnintopnmtU 
(CO*anliiored with Natalie Reade llaimowilx), T'iiomaa V. Crowell, 
IfMMI (Rev. IfMifi) . . . and ti (iiapler appearing in .Vc/ioo/ Ihopoulit, 
hy Daniel Mciireiiier, National Pdiicaiion Aaam'iaiion, IfNH. Dr. 
Ilaimowitr ia alao the aniiior of l!S 'I'V aindy giddea for coiiraea in 
(iiiid payciioiogy, iinman reiaiioiia, aocioiogy and education. He haa 
aiatr written a chapter for the imok enliiieti IwHervUe Tro/n/ng /or 
Ttnuimn of Ihr. (Uflrd, to lie pnhiiahed in IfMi? hy the Hnperiniemh 
ent of I'nhiic Inairnciion, .State of liiinoia. Dr. Ilaiinowitr, haa leo 
lured eaienaivciy ihronghont ilie IJniled Staiea and haa practical ea* 
perieme in group paydioiiierapy and marriage and family connaeiing. 

TEXTBOOKS t 

Oordon W. Allport. 'I'ho Nature of I'rejudlce, 
Doubladay Anchor, IISI. 

John Collier. Indiana of the AmerieaH, Manlor, 
IM7 

M. L. Hnlmowlti and N. L. Halmowlli. Ilu> 
man Develorirnerit, Thomoa Y. Crowell, IM9. 
Oicar Handlln. The l/prnoted, Oroaiat and 
Dunlap, I2S7. 

Harvey Wlih, ad., The Negro HInce Kmanci* 
patlon, Prantlca*Hall Spectrum, IIM. 

L. B. B. Laakay. Adarn'a Aneeatore, Harper 
Torctibook, IMO. 

John Blawion, 'I'he Hole of gelenee in Inter* 
group llelationa. American Jawlih Commit* 
tea, 1N4. 

Eric Barne. Oarnea People Play, Orova Praaa. 
IM4. 

William Olaiaar, Heality 'Itiernpy. Harper 
Rod, IMS. 

ViduoiapHft of typical loHNona from 
the eourfie>--along with a aampic copy 
of the accompanying atudy guide-^are 
available for previewing purpoaca upon 
requoHt from Great Plains Library. 
There Ih no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, how- 
ever, that only a few representative 
lessons from the course are available 
as a part of this "lUi obligation" sam- 
pling service. 



I Sr Am«rlc«n N«0ro«N. 

OiMil. Prof. John Hopo rronklln. 

14. Tho Amorloon Indian. 

Ouoilt Prof, tol T«K. 

UNIT IVi HUMAN IIELATIONB AND EDU- 
CATION 

10, Bootoly and Education. 

11. Damocracy In tha Claiiroom. 

Ouaili: Doollllla Behool Faeully. 

17. Taohnologloal Chanaa and Hoclal 
Chanoa. 

Ouailt Dr. Iloharl Monlgomary. 

II. Working with Chlldran. 

Ouailt Mahal Hamlnglon. 

II. Working with Youth. 

Ouaitt Prof. XIritan Walnharg. 

20. Parantii Taaehari and Prlnolpali. 

Ouaitt Daan Harry N. Hlvlln. 

21« Education for tha Culturally Daprlvad. 

Ouaitt Dr. Danlal iehralhar. 

22. Tha Oraat Cltlai Hacaarch Projact. 

UNIT Vt PltOOIlEiB IN HUMAN IIELA- 
TIONB 

22. In Law. Ouait: Prof. David Pallman. 

24. In Builnaii and Industry. 

Ouaitt Mr. Virgil Martin. 

20. In Housing. 

20. In Intarparional Halatlonihlpr. 

27. In Intarnatlonal Halatloni. 

Ouaat t Mr. Maurlea r. X. Donohua. 

21. Tranda in Human llalatlona Haaaarch. 

UNIT Vlt BUMMAIIY OT COUHBE 
22 and 20. Bummary of Couraa, 
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MEASUREMENT AND 
EVALUATION 

Thirty, 45-minutc Icnsoiih 
T hree Credit Hours 
(Graduate Credit also) 

The aim of this couiwe In “Meoflurerrif nt anfl PvalMation" 
la two-fold. 

Fliat, It will treat the conatiuetlon and uaes of vaiioua 
kinds of testa; and second, It will describe ways of organl/lng 
and Interpreting test score data for Instructional purposes. 

Instruction Is given relating to both teacher-made and 
standardized achievement tests. The course also deals with 
tests of general scholastic aptitude (Intelligence), tests of 
special aptitudes, and Instruments useful In assessing Inter- 
ests, attitudes and personality trails, 

Included Is a discussion of speclllc methods useful In the 
organization and Interpretation of test score data for the 
purpose of Improving Instruction, guidance and placement. 
Such discussion Is confined largely to describing the func- 
tions of statistical methods, 

The student Is expected to memorize only a few basic 
formulas and computational procedures, though Instruction 
Is by no means restricted to these formulas and procedures. 

Instructional objectives of the course ore outlined In the 
study guide which accompanies the course, They are listed 
under the general headings of; “Knowledge," “Intellectual 
.Skills," and “Ideals, Attitudes and Interest," 

The first category Implies the Importing, assimilation and 
recall of facts and the utilization of factual exercises. The 
second category of objectives Implies Instruction designed 
to develop in students the skills and abilities needed in 
applying knowledge or In using critical thinking in solution 
Of novel problems. The third category refers to those out- 
comes of Instruction most often acquired by example rather 
than by precept. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 




TV TKACiHgU MAX l». 
gNUKLHAttT retired in i«ep' 
teinlier KNMi as direetin' of initii' 
iminnal researeii at Cldeagn 
City C:nttege and is now t«aeldng 
at Duke Univemity, Ituriiain, 
N. C. He InddN a Pii.lt. de|(ree 
from the University of Itiinois 
and itas iiad ,1ti years of espC' 
rienie in tiie teailting, edma. 
tionai testing and edtieation 
research fields. Hr. gngelhart 
has fieen puldislied in sneli 
Journals as “gdiM;ational and 
Fsyehologieai Measurement," 
“Psyeliometrika," “|otirnal of 
Ksperimental Kdueatiou," and 
“lournal of gdiicaiional Meas> 
urement." His tests include! 
Hetmtlfu: fUuUy of HdurnUotoU 
l^rohltinm (with W. A. Monroe) 
and /VoA/eois anil Teuhnliiwit 
of liitmoilmal Unwianh (lo lie 
pultlished liy Harcourt, Itrace 
and W(irld). Hr. gngelhart notes 
that the iourse tlescrilted tin 
this page will lie useful oi tltose 
concerned witli edtuiational test- 
ing or ediicatittn researclt . . , 
and that counselors should 
profit from it. 



Videotapes of typical lessons from 
the course— along with a sample copy 
of the accompanying study guide— are 
available for previewing purposes upon 
request from Great Plains Library. 
There Is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, how- 
ever, that only a few representative 
lessons from the course are available 
as a part of this “no obligation" sam- 
pling service. 



UNIT II INTRODUCTION 

1, 0*n«ral CharMhtrUlles »nd Hialory of 
CducHlIonol Momuromonl 

2, A Lilli* ■l■li■llo■ 

UNIT III BAIIC PRINCIPLU OP TBBTINO 

3, Ch*r««l*rlinc* of Good T*il*^n*iiO' 
blllly 

4, Cher*el*rl*llci of Oood Toila-^Valtdlty 

6 , Olti*r Ch«r*ol*rlaliei of Oood T*«ts 

UNIT III! CONBTnUCTINO, UBINO, AND 
eVALUATINO TEACHER'MADg 
TEBTB 

e. lnalrucllon*l Ob|*ellv*i 

7. Bhert'An*w*r and Biiay ICK*roli*i 

I. £v*tu*tlon of En 0 ll«h Compotltlon or 
Communlflatlon Ikllli 

t. Obi*ollv* Evaluation of Communica* 
lion aiitll* 

10. Baalfl Rulai for Writing Ob)*ollv* Esor.. 
OlMI 

11. Obioflllv* ENarola* Writing In Lll*ra> 
tur* and Ih* Boolal Bludloi 

12. Obiaollv* Enaroli* Writing In lha Na* 
tural ■olaneai and Malhamallai 

12. Olvlng, Beorlng, and Analyalng Taaah" 
*r«Mada Tail! 

14. Ilaviaw 

UNIT IVi BELECTINOi AND UBINO BTAND- 
ARDIZED IMEABUniNO IN- 
BTRUCTIONB 

II. Ua* of Btandardlaad Aehlavamanl Taili 
In Ih* Elamanlary Oradai 

II. Ui* of Btandardlaad Aohlavamant Taiti 
on Ih* High Behool Laval 

17. Mdaauramanl of Oanaral Bflholaillo 
Aplllud* 



10. MaaauramanI of Bpaolal Apllludai and 
Ablllllaa 

10. Maaauramant. of Paraonallly and Ad-, 
tustmani 

30. Maaauramant of Paraonallly and Ad., 
lualmani 

21. Th* MaaauramanI Program 

22 , Ravlaw 



UNIT V; INTERPRETING TEST DATA IN 
IMPROVING INSTRUCTION AND 
GUIDANCE 

22. Organlaallon and Intarpralallon of Taal 
Data 

34. Organlaallon and Inlarpratallon of Taal 

Data 

20. Organlaatfon and Intarpralallon of Taal 

Data 

20. Ua* of Taal Data In Ih* ImprovamanI 
of Inalrucllon 

27. Ua* of Taat Data In Ouldano* and 
Counaallng 

20, Uaa of Taal Data In EKparlmanlal Evai' 
uallon of Matarlala or Mathoda of ln> 
alruflilon 

20. Ua* of Taal Data In EKparlmanlal Eval- 
uation of Mathoda or Matarlala of In- 
alrufltlon 
20. Ravlaw 



TEXTBOOKS! 

Oradualaa and Undargraduataai 
Noll, Victor H. Introduction to Educational 
Measurernent, ftoughlon Mifflin, 1017. 
Oradualaa! 

Cronbach, La* J. Easantlals of Paychologlcal 

Testing, 2 nd ad. Harper and Brolhara, IMO, 
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PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION 

TIlirly, 45 -mimiie Icswms 
Three Creel it Hour?* 



This i«)m*oui'8o focuses on the piohJems of educution 
viewed In the contexts of humen experlence'-^polltlcol, 
social, economic end ethical, 

Also examined are various philosophical views on the 
relationship of educotlon to politlcol Institutions, soclol proc- 
esses, material conditions and Ideal values. 

Although primarily designed for future teachers, the 
course should he of interest to all students concerned with 
the prohlems of philosophy, 

The teaching approach to this tclecourse Is four-fold: 
philosophic, humanistic, pluralistic and educational. 

It Is neither a survey course nor an exercise In statistics 
, , , hut rather a confrontation of vorying phllosophlcol 
points of view on the prohlems selected. The stimulation of 
the student-audience to employ critical thinking Is heavily 
employed In the lessons, 

In the humanistic approach, the student Is exposed to 
some of the best stotements ever made on the subjects oi' 
prohlems studied. This comes In the form of required read- 
ing, a partial list of which appears In the Textbooks section 
of this page. 

And, presuming that the prohlems of education are mani- 
fold, the pluralistic, as opposed to the dogmatic approach. 
Is employed In the teaching of the course. The student Is 
encouraged to think creatively and Independently rather 
then merely presenting pat answers or dogmatic solutions, 

I3y properly reacting to the above methods the student 
con reoli/.e the major goal of this collective approach to 
learning-— that of attaining this knowledge through an en- 
tirely educatlonol lipproach, 

In addition to completion of three examinations, the stu- 
dent wilt be required to write a research paper on a carefully 
selected educational problem. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course—along with 
a sample copy of the occornpanylng teacher's guide— are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Glhrary, There Is no charge for this service, The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessrms from the course ore available as a 
part of this "no ohiigotlon" sampling service. 




TV Tmoiikk Wh.mAiM ,S'i if,vr.,ss 
Ass't Pud,, numaiiiticH 
( Ihlr ago (illy Oillegc 
iVf,A,, linlvershy <d (lliicigo 



an outline of the C0UH.SE! Units and Lesson Topics 



UNIT If EDUCATION) THE INTELLECTUAl. 
AND MORAf. POWERi OF MAN 

1. InIroduAlory, Hlilory at Anwrlciin Edu- 
««llon) I7lh, lllh «nd lllh CtnlurU* 

2. Introduolory, HUtory ol Amorlonn Edu> 
CHllon) 20lh Ctniury 

2, Bdiionlloh M R«mlnl*o«no#, 

I 

4. Eduemlon m Intoltootuiil R#mlnli«*n(;«, 

II 

0. Educullon M InlMibioluiil Itofnliilimncs, 

III 

•. Educullon «■ Morol Rraodlng, I 
7. Eduoollon M Morol Brooding, II 

1. Education oo Coro, Dlocipllno ond 
Trolning, 1 

I. Education ao Coro, Trolning ond DIO' 
cipllno, 11 

10. Air Conforonco 

UNIT II) EDUCATION) THE ETHICAL AND 
RELIOIOUS VALUES OF MAN 

11. Educotlon, Xnowlodgo ond Theology 

12. Liborol Educotlon oo on End 
12, Ltborol Educotlon ond Religion 

14. Educotlon ond Religion oe llluelon, 1 



16, Educotlon end Religion eo llluolon, II 

14, The Ooolo ol Education, I 

17, The Ooolo ol Educotlon, II 

11. The Ooolo ol Education, 111 

12, Air Conloronco 

UNIT 111) EDUCATION) THE SOCIAL AND 
POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS OF 
MAN . 

20. Education and Political Democracy, 1 

21. Education and Political Democracy, II 

22. Education and Social Democracy, I) 
Educotlon 00 Soclol Need and Function 

22. Educotlon and Social Democracy, 11) 
The Democrollc Criterion in Education 

24, Education ond Social Democracy, HI) 
Appllcallono of the Democratic Criter' 
Ion to Actuol Life ' 

26, Educotlon ond Social Democracy, IV) 
The Philoeophy of Education 

21, Educotlon ond Communlwm, 1 

27, Educotlon ond Commujaiem, II 

22. Educotlon ond Political Ideale, 1 

22, Educotlon ond Politicoi Ideal*, 11 

20, Conciuaion) Education, Poiitica and 
Communicotion 



TEXTBOOKS) 

Count*, Ocorge, iCr-ufshchcv sort the e’entWiI 
commiUt’fi Hiwak on iMuonUon, Unlvef*lty 
of Pitl*burgh Pre**, 1221, 

Dewey, John, ootnotutHty ssri griwcrtlien, M*c« 
Millen Paperback, 1261, 

Freud, Sigmund, Futuce ot on lIlMSimi, 
Doubiedey Anchor Book*, 1067. 

Orl*woid, Dwight. fJhdrol f'iducotion «nrt the 
Democf'sth) Idesf, Voi# Univer»iiy Pre**, 
1060, 

JefferNon, Thom**, OruHsde . Anoinut lenor^ 

soce, Cle**lc* in Education, 1010, 

No. 2, Columblo Teacher* College, Columbia 
Univer*ily Pre**, 

Kent, Immanuel, ICdMCStion, Ann Arbor Paper* 
back*. Unlvereily of Michigan Pre**, 1060, 
Newman, John Henry, The Scope ond NetMt’e 
of, Dn(vei'Sit,v KdMCoUon, Everyman Paper- 
back, E. P, Dutton *) Company, 1062, 

Plato, Meno, (Tran*, Ben), Jowett) Library of 
Liberal Art*. Liberal Art* Pre**, 

Wbilebead, Alfred North, The A into of kdu- 
ontion. Mentor Book*, 1061, 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
THE VISUAL ARTS 

Thirty, 45-minuie lessons 
Tiirec Credit Hours 

“Intiioductlon to the Vifiuol Arta’’ la o baalc eourae de- 
signed to develop and extend the creative potential of the 
siudent through instruction in the use of the materiala and 
media of the artist. 

The course deals with concepts and mateiials os they 
cclote to the structure of visual expression. Emphasis is 
placed on understanding basic concepts of visual order and 
acquiring the skills necessary to express them os art forms. 

The course is divided into 10 units. The first unit deals 
with the general areas of creative expression,. The second 
unit relates the grammatical elements of visual structure 
and the means or tools for its expression. The units follow- 
ing deal with the agents (mediums) which convey artistic 
expression to the observer, Included in each unit of the 
study guide ore problems, vocabulary and suggested read- 
ings. 

The extremely attractive study guide is pocked with a 
wealth of instructive material and is beautifully and pro- 
fusely illustrated. 

Evaluation of student work is based on knowledge, sen- 
sitivity and skill of (he student’s own individual u,se of the 
materials end elements which constitute the visual experi- 
ences, This evaluation has to be, to a large extent, self- 
directed, It is necessary however for the student to accept 
general criticism made during the telecast and apply this to 
his problem. 

The success of the student in this course is based on the 
personal growth of the Individual. There is no test or means 
of measurement yet devised that assures the student of 
having gained on understanding and sensitivity to the arts. 

AN OUTLINE OP THE COUliSE: Units and Lesson Topics 





TV TEALHBH MICIIAF.I, H. I'AUFI’NOI'B, 
iifiMMliilc iMoIrwer of ail ai ailragii C’iiy Col- 
li!gc, lirtliU it MaMiJi ol I’iiM- Attn ilrgrtr from 
ilut Art liiMiliilc of C'.liicago and haw Ift yrarw of 
iratliiiig r*|irrlrmr in tilw lirld. I*rolrwwor l*ar« 
friioff wroit* and |»rodn<rd ihr oniwianding wtndy 
gnidt* width aiMnnpardr)i ihlw ronrwr. Hr haw 
aiwo tvritirn a innnhrr of artirirw for the lllinoiw 
, Stair C'annndlirr on An. I'rofrwwor I'arfrnolf haw 
condin ird workwhojiw in ihr (, hit ago arra and 
haw Irriiirrd at Irngih in hiw (irid, Ur haw had 
hiw work rxhiliilrd at ihr Lhii agr I'rinlinakriw 
Invitational, ihr C'hirago I'rint and Ihawing 
Enhihition, Ihr An Inwiilnir of adrago, ihr 
Voiing Clldrago I'ainirrw (Holland (iallrry), ihr 
Old Town Oalirry Invilational ENldhilion and 
Ihr I'hiladriphia I'rini Chih Eiddhition, Hr iw 
fomidrr and dirrrior of ihr Itlarkhawk Snininrr 
S(l',ool of Art in lliarkhawk, Colo. 



UNIT Is INTRODUCTION 

1. Cr^iillv* Art 

2. M«dU of ArlUtIc EKproMlon 

UNIT II: VIBUAL STRUCTUflE 

3. EUimonU of VUuol SIriioluro 

4. Moon* of EKpr#««fon 

6. Lino oo 0 Moono of EKprooolon 
e. Shiipo M o Moiino of EKprooolon 

7 . ToKluro M 0 Moimo of ENproMion 

8. Color 00 o Moiino of EKpmoilon 



UNIT III: ORAWINO AND PAINTING 
8, Introduction 

11, Oopth ond llluolono 
10. Th# tllll Llfo 

12. Polnlino: Molhodo ond Moterlolo 



UNIT IV{ THE GRAPHIC ARTS 
. 13. Introduction 

I4r Graphic Modia: Wood Dloclc and LIth- 
ooraphy 

lOr Graphic Madia; Etchlno, Dry Point, and 
Enoravlng 

18. Graphic Madia: •toncll and Bilk icroan 



UNIT V: PHOTOGRAPHY 

17. Photography an a Croallvo Medium 

UNIT VI: BCULPTURE 

18. The Third Dlmonolon 

10. iculpturo; Confltructed and Natural 

20. Bculpture; Bubiractivo Method 

21. Bculpture t Additive Method 

UNIT VII; ARCHITECTURE 

22. Introduction 
23t Architecture 

UNIT VIII; CERAMICB 
24, Introduction 
Ceramicfl 

28. The Potter'a Wheel 

UNIT IX: BTAGE CRAFT 

27, Introduction 

UNIT X: THE HUMAN FIGURE 

28, Introduction 

29, Bummary 

30, Bummary 

TEXTBOOK; 

None required 



Vi(leoiapo8 ol' typical lOHfionfi tvorn tho oourna— aloiifi v/ith 
a Hamplc* copy of the accompanying teachcji‘*rt guide— are 
available for previewing purpo^tea upon request from Cheat 
IMainK Library, There h no charge for thi8 service. The 
potential U8er ahould understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this '‘no obligation'' sampling service. 
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TV TI'.ACJIIilt OTTO T. jlJ.INliK vin; (ii;iiriii;iii of tin: niiiNii' 
ill C:iiii:iiKo Clily Collier. ItiiiiiiM- hr i»i ii |»rofiwioiiiil 
iiiiiiiii.'iiiii with HIV yriii'ii of rx|iri’iriiii* iii nil |iIiiim‘N oI iiiiwii ’^fiyiii" 
|>hoiiy, o|m;i’U, onilorio, rliiinihrr iiiiiKii , m»Io work iiiiil iiiiiKii ill »liow'»i 
—I'rofriiiior Jrliiii-k hriii({»i a w'iilr anil variril Imi kKi’oiiiiil in llir lirlil 
to liiii i liOiMfi. A li iii ln I lor lln- |>iiM ;»2 yrai»i, I'lol. ji;lini k IioIiIn iiii 
M.I'.A. ili‘Kri‘«.‘ fi'oni lln- fllhiiiKo Aiaili-iny of Mush anil IVf.lVfiiK. lioni 
Noriliw'riiirrii Diiivi-rslly. Ili* Ini^i lirrii |nihli»iliril in ininiii'iil joiniiiiU 

anil liiiK iinlliorril Miiily ({iiiih-s iim-iI in lion w'iili lii^ TV 

(k^illi-KO ioni«-»i. Ilifi lurlorniril w'ork^i inilnili-: “Snilr for 

Clliaiiilirr Oriln-Mra" (IfMI), ••.Soiiala for Violin anil riaiio" (HM 2 ) 
anil “SlriiiK (4101111-1 l» Major" (IIMI). I’rof. |i-lini-k wa»i iliii-ilor ol 
ihr Iowa All-Slali- nni»iii: ^lon|•li from l!lil!l lo l!Mri; a iin-inhi-r of lln- 

Clrvi-lanil ^yni|>lioiiy tin- ilirm NiiprrviKioii of 

<;«-orK«- IVyi'll (l'i«>f- Jrlini-k waN oni- of IIV ilioH-ii for llii^ 

iioiior hy iialioiiwiiit; i-Xiiiniiialioii); anil iliri-iloi of lln- Wiiirrloo 
(Iowa) •iyin|iliony Oriln-Klra Iroiii Hltri lo 11 ) 51 ). Ili- in rnrri-iilly 
iliri-iior of lln- Cliililri-nS Civil Oriln-Kira Amorialion in Cliii iiKo. 

an OUTI/INIO of 'rilF COUHSE: UnilH aruj EosHun Topit-K 

UNIT I: ABOUT TONE AND PITCHEH 

1. Iniroduollon and daacripllon ol Ihe 
court*. Ton* find fit proporllfit 

2, Notation ol Mutic--Tho Stafft and Clefft 

2. Bpaclllc Pitch Namat 

UNIT II: ORGANIZATION OF NOTE VAL> 

UEBa DURATION AND RHYTHM 

4. Elamantt ol Notat and Rattt 

5. Blmpla Matar«-^Tha Dot 

*0. Compound Mater 

UNIT III: FORMATION OF 8CALE8 

7. Major Bcalat^Tha Ordar ol Bharpt 

8. Kay Blgnaturat In Bharpt 

9. Minor Bcalat^The Order ol Flatt 

10. Formt ol Minor Bcalet 

11. Chromatic Bcale-^Atcendlnq and De* 
tcandlno»^Enharmonltm 

UNIT IV: INTERVALB 

12. The Blxa ol Intarvalt 

13. Farlact and Major Intarvalt 

14. Minor. Augmantad and Dlmlnlthad In- 
tarvalt 

15. Invartlon of Intarvalt 

UNIT V: PRODUCTION OF BOUND MU- 

BICAL ACOUSTICS 

18. W[lnd Intlrumantt^Trantpotlllon 

17. Parcuttlon Inttrumantt 

18. String Inttrumantt 

pnoiHJCEh nv cmcAdos 



FUNDAMENTALS 
OF MUSIC 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

"FundnmenlalH of Music" deals primarily with materials 
with which music is made and with some of the basic means 
hy which musical materials are organized into intelligible 
forms. 

It is a i')rst course for teacheis, musicians, and those who 
woidd like music to he moic meaningful and enjoyable. The 
course requires no previous music training. 

Aim of this series is to present a plan that will enable 
students to learn the fundamentals of music theory. The 
course is designed to provide the layman with solid informa- 
tion that will increase his understanding and knowledge of 
how music is constructed. He thus will he prepared to pur- 
sue the more advanced subjects of theory, such as harmony, 

. counterpoint and orchestration, should he choose to do so. 

In this introductory course, basic terminologies and the 
many problems of notation will be dealt with. Also, material 
for developing the fundamental skills of performance (ear- 
training, sight-singing, etc.) will he supplied through thc- 
study of scales, keys and melody. 

.Some principles of abstract acoustical theory, an intro- 
duction to the instruments of the orchestra and musical 
form will found out the course. Though emotions play a 
great part in the study and enjoyment of music, the ap- 
proach through this course is strictly at the rational level. 

Stated objectives of the course are: 

—.To develop an ability to apply an understanding of 
those elements that are common to all music to one’s role 
as a listener; 

—To develop an understanding, in the performer, of the 
interplay of musical ideas, methods and principles; 

—To develop an appreciation of the function of the crcji- 
tor (composer) and the problems confronting the performer; 
and 

—To develop an understanding of the way music has 
been dilferentiated from and related to various arts. 

19. Film “Young Paraon'a Oulda to tha 
Orchaalra“ 

20. Vocal Mualc^Ouaata 

UNIT VI: THE STRUCTURE OF TRIADS 

21. Dallnlng and Conalructlng Major and 
Minor Trlada 

22. Dallnlng and Conalructlng Dlmlnlthad 
and Augmanlad Trlada 

23. Invartlon ol Trlada 

24. Invartlon ol Trlada conllnuad 

UNIT VII i MUSICAL ORGANIZATION 

25. Tranapoaltlon 

28. Ornamania 

27. Tarmlnology 

28. Mualcal Form 

29. Mualcal Form 

30. Ravlaw ol lha Couraa 

TEXTBOOK AND OTHER MATERIAL: 
Introduction to IVliifiic by Hugh M. Millar 
(Barnaa and Nobla) 

niickgrounda In MumIc 'rheory by Maurlca C. 

Whllnay (O. Bchirmar. N. Y.| 

Ciirdhoiird Pliino Keyboard 

MunIc Writing Paper (ruled alaH paparj 

Pocket Manual of Mualcal '1‘erma, Thao. Baker 

VicJcolapeH of typical le^HHonH from the courfio— aloriK with 
ii Hampio copy of the accompanying teacher’^ Kuidc— arc* 
available for previewing purpOkOH upon request from Great 
Plaintt Library. There Ih no chartje for thlw hci vIco. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this '^no obliKatlon'’ sampling service. 
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YOU CAN DRAW IT 

Nine, 30-minutc lessono 
Non-Credit, Also In-Service 

eoUoge lovel course ossists teachers In 
M techniques in making effective lllus- 
Uatlors. rhe skills, when mastered, would he equally nn- 
pllcable for the chalkboard, poster board, bulletin board, or 
^ Preparation of overhead transparencies. 

The lessons In no way constitute an actual course In art. 
The epurse Is rather a specialized series designed only to 
JS classroom teacher In developing skills which would 
” effectively communicating with their students 
through drawings and Illustrations. A few basic principles 
®.#® 4 u how the application of one or more 

Idea Pclnclples can serve to clarify or communicate an 

Lesson titles of the series and a brief topic summary; 

1. BETTER THAN DRAWINO 
An «NprMtlon of iho ido« ihol drowlno It 
moro vtlutblo whon utod • motnt Ihtn 
■■ an ond In lltolf. Th# dovolopmonl tnd 
uto of drawing at an aelual vltual languago. 

a. THE WONDER TOOL! OF EVERY ARTIST 
An axplanallon of tovon batio drawing olo> 
monlt-Hiurfacw, tito, turfaoo llnot, ovorlap- 
ping, thading, dontlly and forothorloning. 

*■ E»*EMENTi or DRAWINO 

TO WORK 

How a toomlngly flat objool can bo ohangod 
lo a Ihroo'dlmontlonal ono by applying Iho 
batio olamonlt of drawing. 

4. A NEW LOOK AT PERSPECTIVE 

Tha moaning of partpoollvo at II parlaint 
lo Iho opileal lllutlon. Tha olamonlt of 
alignmoni and diroollon art Iniroduood and 
axplalnod. 

5. LOOIC IN SHADINO 

Shading It thown lo bo not only Imporlanl 
In datign toning but alto can holp a groal 
doal In oonirolling Iho thapo of iho drawn 
objool. 

4. ART IN DRAWINO 
Tho Imporlanoo of dotign and dooorallon 
In Iho Hold of drawing. How art oan bo 
utod lo mako Ihingt moro attraollvo. 

’’ »tructure 

AND PROPORTION IN DRAWINO 
Tho Ittoa lhal Intload of uting anatomy lo 
loaoh drawing . . . drawing thould bo utod 
lo loioh iiiilomy. 



AND 



•• X55 IttWARDS or RESEARCH 
PRACTICE IN DRAWINO 
Thit program antwort Iho quotlloni'' Whoro 
do wo go from horoT” Tho now arlltl it 
givon llpt on Iho oolloollon of vltual Infer* 
mallon. Tho Imporlancw of praolloo It 
tirottod. 

I. SUMMARY 




TV Teacher: 
Bruce McIntyre 



feucher Bruce McIntyre was a.ssoclated with the anlmn 
tion department of Walt Disney Studios for 12 years. H 
graduated from Occidental College In Los Angeles with 
major In education. Mr. McIntyre has been teaching drawln 
m Calif., since 10S4 and Is the author of ‘‘Drawlni 

Textbook, now In Its I2th printing. He spends each summe 
teaeWng and giving drawing demonstrations In Oklahomi 
and Kansas. 

A viewer’s guide accompanying tho course offers sugges 
tlons for practice and contains an outline of. the televisei 
fniitoriQi. 

videotapes of typical lessons from the coursO"~along wltl 
a sample copy of the accompanying viewer’s guide— an 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Greai 
Plains Library. There Is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from tho course are available as s 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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TV TEACHER ALBERT DONNELL is an associate professor of 
Spanish and French on the Chicago City College’s Wright Campus. 

' j He holds a Ph.D. degree from the National University of Mexico. 

<'■ Dr. Donnell spent two years teaching English to Mexicans at the 

I 'Mexican-American Institute in Mexico City . . . and has 14 years 

j experience in the teaching of Spanish at junior colleges. Dr. Donnell 

' lived in Mexico for seven years. He is the author of Vamos a Con- 

; versar: National Textbook Corp., and Speak Spanish, a conversa- 

tional guide for television. 



SPANISH 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Four Credit Hours 

This basic course in Spanish assumes the telestudent has 
no previous knowledge of the language. . 

The audio-lingual approach is employed to develop in 
the student an ability to understand, speak, read and write 
Spanish within a limited vocabulary. TTie required textbook 
(see below) uses the most up-to-date methods in language 
teaching, including pattern drills to fix the grammar of the 
language with the least effort . . . phonograph records of the 
dialogs . .- . and filmstrips and movie films of the dialogs. 
The record^, tapes and films all feature native speakers of 
various standard dialects. 

Stated objectives of the course are: to develop an under- 
standing of the structure of Spanish in written and oral 
communication ... to develop an understanding of spoken 
Spanish within a limited vocabulary ... to develop an abil- 
ity to speak Spanish within a limited vocabulary and syntax 
... to acquire a good pronunciation of the spoken language 
. . . and to develop reading and writing ability in the ^ 
language. 

Dialogs and pattern drills are used to build the student’s 
knowledge of language structure. And, in addition to these, 
the study guide accompanying the course contains some 
programmed material. Programmed learning is based on 
breaking knowledge up into its smallest component bits and 
learning these bits one by one instead of all at once. 






AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 



UNIT I: CECILIA'S FAMILY 

1. Introduction to Course 

2. Pronunciation 

3. Begin Dialogue 2 

4. Present Tense of -ar Verbs 

5. Numbers 

6. The Gender of Nouns 

UNIT II: A TELEPHONE CONVERSATION 

7. Begin Dialogue 3 

8. Intonation 

9. Ser vs. estar 

10. Word Drill 

11. Review Dialogue 3 

UNIT III: THE SAINT'S DAY 

12. Dialogue 4 

13. Present Tense of -er -Ir Verbs 

14. Object Pronouns 

15. Possessive Adjectives 

16. Review for Midterm Exam 

17. Review for Midterm Exam 

UNIT IV: PROBLEMS OF A HOUSEWIFE 

18. Begin Dialogue 5 

19. Present Tense of Irregular Verbs 

20. Familiar Commands 



21. Formal Commands 

22. Object Pronouns with Commands 

23. Review Dialogue 5 

UNIT V: TRAFFIC ROW 

24. Begin Dialogue 6 

25. Past Tense of Regular Verbs 

26. Practice on Past Tense 

27. Vocabulary Drill 

28. Review Dialogue 6 

29. Review 

30. Review for Final Exam 

TEXTBOOK AND OTHER MATERIAL: 

Modern Language Association* Modern Span- 
ish: Harcourt* Brace & World. 

OPTlONAIt.: 

Boxed set of 4 12" records of the dialogues of 
the text. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide— are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 
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THE FAR EAST IN THE 
MODERN WORLD 

Thirty^ 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 
(Graduate Credit also) 

Vietnam, Korea, China, Japan— events in these far away 
places have profoundly affected the lives of Americans. Can 
there be any doubt that actions stemming from the special 
traditions, desires and needs of man in distant countries 
influence the lives and shape the future of men in our part 

of the world? - i. 

This telecourse offers a basis for understanding the forces 
which have made Asians what they are today. 

Covering that part of the world which stretches from 
Pakistan on the west to Japan on the east, the course 
sketches the physical landscape in which Asians live and 
work; discusses Asian ideals, ideologies and_ religions; and 
explores the central aspects of Asian social life (caste, clan, 
family organization), economic development, creativity (lit- 
erature and art) and politics (nationalism, communism, 

democracy). . . . 

The course thus provides a Arm foundation on which the 
student may build an increasing understanding of Asia as 
its almost two billion people continue to affect the American 
way of living. 

Stated objectives of this course are; to develop an under- 
standing of the general forces which have made the Asians 
what they are today; to see Asians as groups of people in 
transition; to become acquainted with reliable sources of 
information about Asian matters; to develop the desire to 
continue a study of the Asians and their problems; and to 
develpp the realization that the people of Asia, like our- 
•selves, are in search of a better life — but in terms of the 
values prized in their own culture. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: THE ASIANS: AN OVERALL VIEW 

1. Our Common Humanity 

2. The Physical Setting of the Asians 

3. The Asian Village 

4. The Quest for Food— Health— Education 

UNIT 11: THE SOUTH ASIANS 

5. Early South Asians and the Develop- 
ment of Hinduism 

6. The Birth and Spread of Buddhism 

7. The Creativity of the South Asian 

8. The political Development of the Mod- 
ern Indian 

9. The Social Life of the Indians 

10. The Economic Life of the Indians 

11. Islam and Pakistan 

UNIT 111: THE EAST ASIANS 

12. The Early Chinese Develop Their Phi- 
losophies 

13. Confucianism: The Ideological Founda- 
tion of Chinese Dynasties 

14. The Creativity of the Chinese 

15. The Social Life of the Chinese 

16. The PoUtical Life of the Chinese in the 
Twentieth Century 

17. Communist Leaders Radically Alter 
Chinese Life 

18. The Koreans Live in a Divided Country 

19. The Early Japanese and the Influence 
■ of the Chinese 

20. The Japanese Became Feudallstic 

21. The Creativity of the Japanese 

22. The Society of the Japanese 

23. The Modern Economic and Political 
Life of the Japanese 

UNIT IV: THE SOUTHEAST ASIANS 

24. The Burmese — Thais — Cambodians — 
Laotians 




TV TEACHER PAUL S. WELTY brings a wealth of expe- 
rience to this highly speciaiiied field of Asian studies. Cur- 
rently Director of Asian Studies at Northeastern Illinois 
State College, Professor Weity holds a Ph.D. from the 
University of Chicago and has had 15 years teaching experi- 
ence. Prior to the Communist regime in China, he admin- 
istered aid programs in China as a. United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Specialist. Conversant in several Chinese 
dialects. Dr. Weity has traveled extensively throughout Asia 
and the Middle East. His book publications include: The 
Asians: Their Heritage and Their Destiny. Rev. Ed. 1966 
(J. B. Lippiiicott Co.) and Man's CMltural Heritage: A 
World History. (Lippincott) 1965. Dr. Weity is an editorial 
board member of World Affairs magazine and has planned 
and conducted many seminars and conferences on various 
topics in a variety of Asian countries. Dr. Weity says this 
in regard to. his course: “I am quite concerned with bring- 
ing a basic knowledge of the Asian to the American stu- 
dents. I look upon the Asians as people who basically have 
much in common with people everywhere and I approach 
ray ‘lectures and books on Asia from the point of view of 
a common humanity. ... In my presentation ... I am 
(speaking) about people, people who are seeking in theh- 
own special way for that better life we ail desire here and 
hereafter. I would not want my words on their dissimilar 
approaches to truth and happiness to obstruct the percep- 
tion of their questing humanity.” 



25. The FiUpinoi— Indonesians— Malaysians 

26. The Social and Economic Problems of 
the Southeast Asians 

27. The Political Problems of the Southeast 
'Asians 

21. The Erosion of Vietnam: A Case Study 
29 and 30. The Destiny of the Aslans 

T*E3CTB001CS- 

Weity. Paul. The Asians: Their Heritage and 
Their Destiny. Rev. Ed. Lippincott, 1965. 

Lamb, Beatrice Pitney. India: A World In 
Transition. Praeger, 1963. 

Ch'u Chai and Winberg Chal. The Changing 
Society of China. Mentor, 1962. 

Storry, Richard. A History of Modern Japan. 
Penguin Books, Inc., Baltimoro, Md. Rev. 

1963 

Butts Claude A. Southeast Asia and the World 
Today. Van Notirands 1958. (Anvil) 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher/s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon roguest from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for thii’ service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation'' sampling service. 
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HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
CIVILIZATION 



by Its Interpreters 

Ninety-four, 30-inikiute lessons 



The full impact of this sterling series will probaBly not 
strike for a number of years. Its value can perhaps be best 
.ascertained by dreaming some impossible dreams. To wit: 
Herodotus and Thucydites personally teaching courses in 
ancient Greek history . . . Edward Gibbon expounding on 
Roman history . . . Frances Parkman offering his interpreta- 
tions oh various aspects of the Aitterican experience . . . 
Charles Beard discussing the Constitution -of the United 
States. 

This extremely valuable series of lectures on American 
History, produced by the University of Texas, now has made 
dreams of this type come true. 

Forty distinguished American historians critically exam- 
ine the period or topic of American civilization in which he 
considers he has contributed the most to historical thinking. 
Here, then, in this history -making instructional television 
series, is not the third person interpreting the thoughts of the 
historian but the historian himself in a personal exposition. 




A listing of the lecturers and their general topics: 



LEONARD ARRINGTON on ^ho Mormons; 
SAMUEL FLAGG BEMIS on Amorlcon For- 
eign PoUcy; RAY A. BILLINGTON on The 
Frontier In Ee^ Amerlcen History; CARL 
BRIDENBAUGH on The First HaU of Amerl- 
cen History; JULIAN BOYD on Thomas Jef- 
ferson;' RALPH BUNCHE pn 20th Century 
Collective Security; LYMAN BUTTERFIELD 
on The Adams Family In American History. 
Thought and Literature; THOMAS D. CLARK 
on The Early American Fronttor; HENRY 
STEELE COMMAGER on The Discovery of 
America— The American View; DANIEL 
COSIO VILLEGAS on Latin American View- 
point; THOMAS C. COCHRAN on Twentieth 
Century Business; AVERY CRAVEN on The 
Coming of the Civil War; MERLE CURTl on 
The Intellectual Scene; 



JOE B. FRANTZ. Introduction to Series; 
JOHN HOPE FRANKLIN on The Negro In 
American History; RALPH GABRIEL on The 
Intellectual and the Spirit; PAUL GATES on 
Public Land Problems In American History; 
ERIC GOLDMAN on American Reform. Cru- 
cial Decade; CONSTANCE McLAUGHLlN 
GREEN on The RUe of the City; SENATOR 
ERNEST GRUENING on The Formation of 



New States; BRAY HAMMOND on The Two 
United States* Banks; 'OSCAR HANDLIN on 
Immigration In American History; RICHARD 
HOFSTADTER on The Ago of Reform; WIL- 
LIAM R. HOGAN on American Social History: 
An Unmastorod Challenge; MERRILL. JENSEN 
on The Nature of the American Revolution; 
EDWARD C. KIRKLAND on Business In the 
Late 19th Century. lUS-1900; ARTHUR S. 
LINK on Woodrow Wilson; SAMUEL ELIOT 
MORISON on Christopher Columbus; 

RICHARD B. MORRIS on New Explorations 
Into the Early American Past; ALLAN NEV- 
INS on Democracy Under Pressure; ROD- 
MAN PAUL on Mining Frontiers of the Far 
West; DEXTER PERKINS on American For- 
eign PoUcy; GEORGE W. PIERSON on The 
Making of An American; DAVID POTTER 
on The Making of an American: Other Views; 
ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. on The New 
DeaL* BOYD C. SHAFER on Historical WrUIng 
and Research; ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE on The 
Study of Mstory; WALTER PRESCOTT 
WEBB on Two Webb Hypotheses; BELL 
WILEY on The CIvU War Soldier; C. VANN 
WOODWARD on The Southern Historian and 
His Subject; and BENJAMIN F. WRIGHT on 
The Supreme Court In American History. 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available. as a part 
of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN PEOPLE 
FROM 1865 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

This course surveys and interprets the main political, 
economic and social trends, from 1865 to the present day. 
While the primary emphasis is institutional, personalities are 
not neglected — particularly if their historical importance 
warrants special analysis. 

As an enrichment bonus, experts on specific topics like 
immigration and foreign affairs participate with the instruc- 
tor from time to time in panel discussions. 

Students taking this telecourse — in order to develop an 
understanding of the political, economic and social trends in 
the United States during the past century — are required to 
read widely in relevant primary and secondary source 
materials. 

Developed in the student is the ability to analyze diverg- 
ent interpretations of historical events in United States 
history. The student, through his reading experiences, ana- 
lyzes the arguments of principal historical figures and 
assesses these divergent interpretations of historical events. 

These experiences should develop desirable thinking 
skills and habits which will hopefully remain permanent 
acquisitions. Each student will report on a specialized his- 
torical work in which he will be required to make a critical 
interpretation and analysis. 

And finally — and most hopefully — the student, through 
his reading and observations, will develop an appreciation 
of historical scholarship and style. 




TV TEACHER FRANCIS A. GAUL, professor of history at Chicago 
City College, took his Master of Arts degree from the University of 
Chicago and has been engaged in teaching for 19 years. Professor 
Gaul has authored a number of TV study guides for Chicago City 
College courses, including the one which accompanies this telecaurse. 
He has traveled extensively throughout the United States, Canada 
and Mexico and has visited South America, Africa, Southern Europe 
and the islands of the Caribbean. Professor Gaul has been quite 
active over the years in local civic affairs and organiiations in the 
Chicago area. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 

1. Introduction 

2. Problems In the Wake of the Civil War 

3. Reconstruction Policies 

4. The Grant Era 

5. The Technological Revolution: llfiS-llSO 
fi. The Republican Era 

7. The Development of Labor Organization 
—1365-1300 
I. Immigration 

3. The Agricultural Revolution, 1170-1300 

10. PoUtics— 1130's 

11. Review of Unit I 

UNIT II: WORL9 POWER 

J 12. The United ..States becomes a World 

Power 

13. Theodore Roosevelt and the American 
Empire 

14. Muckraking and the Rise of Progres- 
sivism 

15. The Progressivism of Theodore Roose- 
veU and WilUam H. Taft 

16. The Progressive Campaign of 1312 

17. Woodrow Wilson's New Freedom 
13. Wilsonian Diplomacy 

13. Wilson's Program for World Peace 

20. Review of Unit II 

21. "Normalcy" 
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UNIT III: RECENT DECADE 

22. The Hoover Administration 

23. The Roaring Twenties 

24. “The New Deal" 1 

25. “The New Deal" 11 

26. Isolationism 

27. The Roosevelt Foreign Policies 
21. The United Nations 

28. The Truman Era 
29 and 30. Course Summary 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. The Growth of The American Republic by 

Samuel Eliot Morrison and Henry S. Com* 
mager, Vol. 11 (Oxford U. Press* 1962) 

2. Great Issues in American History, Vol. II 
by Richard Hofstader, Paperback ed. (Vint- 
age Books, New York, 1958) 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course— along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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HUMANiriES 

(First General Course) 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three , Credit Hours 

This is a general introductory course which integrates the 
areas of literature, painting, architecture, music ai>d philos- 
ophy. It is geared for a student in any curriculum and is 
designed to give him an understanding of ^some of the intel-. 
lectual and artistic work common to modern civilization. 

No previous background in any of the areas is required 
but by the end of the course the stuclent should be able to 
read great novels, stories and poems; look at paintings and 
buildings; listen to symphonies and operas; and grasp some 
of the great human ideas with a degree of appreciation and 
skill so he may continue to enjoy further examples of such 
works for the remainder of his life. , 

Major objective of this particular course is to learn how 
an individual communicates his ideas to other human beings 
through the medium of language (short story, novel, drama, 
poetry), tones , (music) or shapes and colors (architecture and 
painting). 

Thus will be determined the basic, elements of these art 
forms and the devices the artist uses to build his complete 
communication. 

There are four formal objectives in this telecourse: 

— To introduce the student to a variety of experiences 
within the different forms of art. Under study are works of 
literature, painting, architecture and music — most of them 
chosen from the modern world; 

— To present these works of art so the student will appre- 
ciate and enjoy them, therebj^ instilling a desire to seek 
such additioiial experiences in later life; 

— ^To hel^ the student acquire skills, methods and disci- 
plines by which he may experience and understand works 
of art not specifically encountered in the coures. The major 
portion of the final examination will attempt to test whether 
the student has in fact acquired these skills and understand- 
ings; and 

— ^To help the student develop a degree of critical dis- 
cernment so he may discriminate between the good and the 
bad and the beautiful and the ugly in works of art. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: THE LITERARY ARTS 

1. Whai Are the Humanities? 

2. The Basic Elements of Literature 

3. The Short Story 

4. The Novel 

5. The Novel 

S. Production of the Stage Play 

7. The Drama 

8. The Basic Elements of Poetry 

9. Narrative Poetry 

10. Lyric Poetry 

11. Summary: Literature 

UNIT II: THE VISUAL ARTS 

12. The Basic Elements of Painting 

13. Composition in Painting 

14. Impressionism 

15. The Reaction Against Impressionism 

16. Modern Painting: The Analysis of Na- 
ture 

17. Modern Painting: Personal Expression 

II. The Basic Problems and Elements of 

Architecture 

19. Traditional Architecture: Classic and 
Gothic 

20. Modern Architecture 

21. Summary: Painting and Architecture 




TV TEACHER LESTER H. 
COOK is. chairman of the De- 
partment of Humanities at Chi- 
cago City College. He took his 
Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago and has 27 years of 
teaching experience. Dr. Cook 
teaches on CCC’s Wilson campus . 
and is a member of the Modern 
Language Association, Society of 
Architectural Historians and the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 



UNIT 111: THE LISTENING ARTS 

22. The Basic Elements of Music 

23. Form in Music: ABA« Rondo 

24. Form in Music: Theme and Variation, 
Sonata Form 

25. The Symphony 

26. The Symphony 

27. The Symphony 

28. The Opera 

29 and 30. Summary: The Humanities 
TEXTBOOKS: 

Barnet, et al. Eight Great Tragedies. Mentor. 
Bockman and Starr. Scored for Listening. 

1&^9« Harcourt. 

Dostoyevsky. Crime and Punishment. Modern 
Library College Ed. 

Hunter. Modern French Painting. Dell. 

Pocket Book of Short Stories. Pocket Book. 
Turgenev. Fathers and Sons, Bantam. 

Untermeyer. Treasury of Great Poems. Per- 
mabook 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as & part 
of this ^^no obligation” sampling service. 
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HUMANITIES 

(Second General Course) 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 

TV Teacher: Lester H. Cook - Three Credit Hours. 



. As is the case in the first general course in Humanities, 
this second course also limits itself to the broad area of 
study which is concerned with human beings and what they 
have created or accomplished over the long period of man’s 
history. 

This second course begins with an analysis of some of the 
great problems and issues facing man today and then pre- 
sents different solutions to these problems proposed by some 
of the ^eat minds and creative geniuses of both the past and 
contemporary world. 

The course is divided into three units, each one enlarging 
the scope of the first unit: 

—“Man and His Fellowman” is concerned with the social 
problem — an individual’s relations with himself and with 
other individuals; 

— “Man and His State” deals with the political problem — 
the individual’s relationship with the group; and 

— “Man and His Universe,” a discussion of the meta- 
physical problem — man’s relations with the universe and 
with God. 

This second course in Humanities is a basic and general 
course. It makes no assumption of any previous training by 
the student in any ‘field of the Humanities area and begins 
with the most basic of approaches. 

The telecourse also concerns itself with developing in the 
student an appreciation of the great works of man and to 
further extend this appreciation into independent study and 
consequent personal fulfillment. 

Videotapes pf typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE; Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I:. MAN AND HiS FELLOW MAN ' 

1. The Probiemi of Man ’ 

2. SoclaH Expression in Music: Mahier. 

Song of the Earth 

3. Sociai Expression, in Music: Mahier« 

Song of the Earth (Cone.) 

4. Renunciation without Submission: 
Shakespeare. King Lear 

5. Is Virtue Rewarded? Shakespeare. King 
Lear (Cone.) 

6. The Painter as Sociai Commentator 

7. What Is the Good Life? Aristotie. Ethics 
I. What Is Virtue? Aristotie. Ethics (Cone.) 

9. An Expressionist: Paui Gauguin 

** iO. Man Makes Himseif: The Existentialist 
View 

11. Conference on the Air: The Probiem of 
Ethics 

UNIT XX: MAN AND HXS STATE 

12. The Nature of the Politicai Problem 

13. The Totalitarian State and the Demo- 
cratic State 

14. Politicai Expression in Painting 

15. The Painter as Propagandist 

16. Freedom and Obedience to Law: Piato. 

The Crito 

17. Tyranny and Obedience to Law: Orwell. 

1984 

18. The Morality of the Ruler: Mussorgsky. 
Boris Godonov 

19. The Conscience of the Ruler: Mussorg- 
sky. Boris Godonov (Cone.) 

20. Conference on the Air: The Probiem of 
PoUtics 

. UNXT XXX: XdAN AND XUS UNXVERSE 

21. The Nature of the Metaphysical Prob- 
iem 

22. Man's Relation to God: The Book of Job 

23. The Painter Expresses Spirituality: The 
Middle Ages and Renaissance 

24. The Painter Expresses Spirituality: The 
Modern Period 

25. "Where do we . come from? What are 
we? Where are we Going?" Piato. Alle- 
gory of the Cave; Wordsworth. Ode on 
Xntimatiohs of Xmmortality 

26. The Composer Pays Glory to God: 
Handel. The Messiah 

27. The Composer Pays Glory to God: 
Other traditions 

21. A Stairway to Heaven: Spiritual Ex- 
pression in Architecture 

29. What Xs the Meaning of Death? Whit- 
man. When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom'd 

30. Conference on the Air: The Humanities 
TEXTBOOKS: 

1. A Concise Treasury of Great Poems, Unter- 
meyer (Permabook) 

2. Eight Great Tragedies, Barnet, et al. (Men- 
tor) 

3. 1984, Orweii (New American Library) 

4. The Picture History of ^Painting, Janson 
(Washington Square) 

5. Darkness at Noon, Xoestier (Signet) 

6. Aristotle: Ethics, Thomson, ed. (Penguin) 

7* Great Dialogues of Plato, Rouse, ed. (Men- 
tor) 

8 . Existentialism from Dostoevsky to Sartre, 

Kaufman, ed. (Meridian) 
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ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

This course deals primarily with the problems of reading 
and effective writing. 

With respect to reading, the telestudent will come to 
understaid the organization of essays and the method of 
discourse used in prose selections . . . and to evaluate the 
offectiveness of the diction and the reasoning employed. 

In the writing portion of the course, the student is asked 
to write multi -paragraph themes, some suggested by the 
readings . . . and a research paper that will not require visits 
to a library. 

Main focus of the course will lie in the four forms of 
discourse — narration, exposition, argument and description — 
with the emphasis on exposition and argument. 

Among the objectives of this course is to instill in the 
student the ability to recognize effective, forceful, vivid and 
concise diction in his readings and to employ such diction in 
his writing. 

The student will also hopefully come to understand the 
patterns of reasoning used in clear thinking and give evi- 
dence of this understanding by the logic of reasoning em- 
ployed in writing the required themes. 

The student will also learn the conventions and form of 
the investigative or research paper and the techniques in- 
volved in library research. He will also hopefully improve 
his skill in reading a type of novel which not only has sur- 
face narrative meaning but deeper and more significant 
import. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — ^along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
repi'esentative lessons from the course are available as a part 
of this "no obligation” sampling service. 



AN OUT^NE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 



UNIT 1: THE MULTI-PARAGRAPH THEME 

1. Introductory Outline of Couree 

2. Choosing a True Subject for Writing: 
Narrative Writing 

3. Parts of the Theiv:^; Beginning* Middle* 
End 

4. The Writer-Reader Relationship: Atti- 
tude of Writer Toward His Audience 

5. Attitude of Writer Toward His Material. 
Descriptive Writing 

6. Criticising the Theme 

UNIT 11: METHODS OF EXPOSITION 

7. Identification and Definition 
•• Classification and Illustration 

9. Comparison and Contrast: Analogy 

10. Analysis: The Outline 

UNIT 111: THE RESEARCH PAPER 

11. Choosing a Topic 

12. Evaluating Research Materials 

13. Taking Notes and Outlining 

14. Acknowledging Sources in Text and 
Footnotes 

15. Writing the Research Paper: Bibliog- 
raphy 

UNIT IV: ARGUMENT AND PERSUASION 

16. The Nature of Argument 

17. Inductive Reasoning and Evidence 

19. Deductive Reasoning 

19. Logical Fallacies 

20. Persuasion: Appeal to Emotions 

21. Evaluating Argument 



UNIT V: THE WORD AND THE SENTENCE 

22. Diction: Wordiness and Trite Expres- 
sions 

23. Diction: The Right Word: Abstract and 
Concrete Words; Figures of Speech 

24. Levels of Usage: The Dictionary Con- 
troversy 

25. Connotation and Denotation of Words; 
Slanting 

26. Rhetorical and Grammatical Sentence 

Patterns: Word Order: Position of 

Modifiers 

27. Use of Subordination to Avoid Wordi- 
ness 

UNIT VI: READING A NOVEL 

29. Organisation of The Scarlet Letter 

29. Theme and Symbol in The Scarlet Let- 
ter 

30. Review 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. Brooks* C. and R. Warren. Modem Rhe- 
toric. Shorter edition. Harcourt* Brace it 
World* 1961. Paper 

2. Shrodes* Caroline# et al. Reading for Rhe- 
toric. Macmillan* 1962. 

3. Foster* Milton P.* ed. A Casebook on Gul- 
liver among the Houyhnhnms. Thomas Y. 
Crowell* 1961. 

4. Strunk* W.* and E. B. White. The Elements 
of Style. Macmillan* 1959. Paper 

5. Hawthorne* Nathaniel. The Scarlet Letter. 
Washington Square ed. Paper 




TV TEACHER JOHN T. QUEENAN 
is instructor for three of the courses 
from Chicago’s TV College which are 
being offered by Great Plains Library 
—English Composition and the two 
American Literature series. Now lec- 
turing at the Chicago City College’s 
Wright campus, Dr. Queenan holds a 
Ph.D. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania and has been a teacher for 17 
years. He authored the three study 
guides used in connection with his 
television courses and has been pub- 
lished' in a number of professional 
journals. In addition Ud his TV duties, 
Dr. Queenan has been doing experi- 
mental work in the teaching of reme- 
dial English* and is a frequent lecturer 
on Nathanial Hawthorne, Henry Har- 
land, Geoffrey Chaucer and others. Dr^ 
Queenan’s interest in programmed 
learning and self-grading reading tests 
is indicated in the study guides which 
accompany the TV courses. 



PRODUCED BY CHICAGO'S TV COLLEGE AT WTTW-TV 




TV Teacher Robert Johnston 
Prof., Speech and Drama 
Chicago City College 
Ph.D., Northwestern Univ. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units 

UNIT I: FIRST THINGS FIRST 

1. View Speech' as a Whole. 

2. Develop Folse and COnfldence. 

3. Understand the Concepts ol the Speech 
Community. 

4. Analyze Every Audience. 

UNIT II: PUBLIC SPEAKING 

5. Choose a Good Subject and Shape a 
Clear Purpose. 

6. Gather Materials Wisely. 

7. Select and Arrange Materials Carefully. 

t. Build a Useful Outline and Note Cards. 

3. Rehearse and Present the Speech Effec- 
tively. 

UNIT III: THE SPEAKER 

10. Use the Three Tracks: Vision. Sound. 
Language. 

11. Vision: Improve Bodily Action. 

12. Vision: Make Use of the Environment 
and Visual Aids. 

13. Sound: Improve Voice and Diction. 

14. Sound: Improve Pitch. Force. Tempo. 
Emotional Color. 

15. Language: Understand the Structure of 
American Englbh. 

UNIT IV: THE LISTENER 

17. Listen Accurately. 

It. Listen Critically. 

19. Examine Evidence. Reasoning. Logic. 

.20. Respond to Sensory Appeals. 

21. Develop Sensible Standards for Evalu- 
ating a Speech. 



fundamentals 

OF SPEECH 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

This course deals in the theory and practice of oral com- 
munication. Emphasis is placed upon the development of 
poise and confidence, delivery and speech organization. 

Basic objective of the course is to develop the ability to 
communicate orally with other people more effectively. The 
idea of the purpose of human speech as communicative 
rather than as a means of “impressing” is expounded in this 
telecourse. The effectiveness of such an idea is judged by 
whether or not this means of communication reaches through 
to other people and fulfills satisfactorily the specific purposes 
of the speaker. 

Specific stated objectives of the course are: 

— To develop an understanding of the basic principles 
and concepts in the field of speech by means of the student 
acquiring a certain amount of knowledge and understanding 
of the nature, value and sub-areas of speech and of the basic 
principles underlying all types of human talk; 

— To develop poise and self-confidence while speaking in 
public by means of the student transforming his fears and 
anxieties into useful energy and controlled emotion; 

— ^To develop effective techniques for selecting, arranging 
and organizing materials for speech. That is: locating, adapt- 
ing and shaping materials into a solid, coherent and emphatic 
presentation; 

— ^To develop desirable verbal, vocal and physical skills 
for communicating more effectively and integrating them 
effectively into the content and organization of a speech; 
and 

— To develop standards of evaluating the speech of others 
through accurate and critical listening in order to analyze 
the true and significant as distinguished from the distorted 
and the trivial in human discourse. 



and Lesson Topics 

22. Listen to Some ol Vour Fellow Class- 
mates: An Exercise in Critical Lfsetnfng 

' and Evaluation. 

UNIT V: THE AREAS OF SPEECH 

23. Review the Basic Fundamentals of All 
Speech. 

24. Improve Conversation. 

25. Improve Participation in Group DIs- 
ciusion. 

26. Improve Oral Reading. 

27. Improve Televised Speaking. 

UNIT VI: CONCLUSION 

23. Evaluate More of Your Fellow Class- 
mates. 

29. Plan Your Speech Future. 

30. Review. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. Johnston, R. A., and Link, J. Improve Your 
Speech. 4th ad. Chicago: The Cefalu Press, 

1963. 

2. Hall, Edward T. The Silent Language. Pre- 
mier Paperback, 1959. 

3. Thonssan, Lester, and FinkaL William L. 

Ideas That Matter. Ronald Press, 1961. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the Course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There is no charge for this service. The potential 
user should understand, however, that only a few represen- 
tative lessons from the course are available as a part of this 
“no obligation” sampling service. 
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SHAKESPEARE 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

Although this series constitutes an introductory course in 
Shakespeare, it will also contain value to those who have 
had some previous experience with Shakespearean drama. 

The course is a down-to-earth approach to 14 of the 
Bard’s creations which will enable the student to read and 
understand them as examples of theater art. The 14 plays, 
presented chronologically in order of increasing complexity, 
are studied against the colorful background of England’s 
Elizabethan Age. 

Stated aims of this course are many: to develop an 
understanding of the historical period which produced 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries ... to develop an under^- 
standing of Shakespeare’s growth in skill and statxnre as a 
dramatist ... to develop an understanding of the drama as 
an art form ... to develop the ability to read Shakespeare’s 
plays with critical comprehension . . . and to develop an 
appreciation of the value of Shakespeare’s plays. 

But, perhaps the major objective of the telecourse is to 
enable each student, at course’s end, to read Shakespeare 
with pleasure and understanding. Emphasis is placed on 
reading the plays for personal enjoyment, whether or not 
the student intends to specialize in literature. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Lesson Topics 

1. Orientation to Course — Misconceptions 
about Shakespeare: Elizabethan Life 1' 

2. Elizabethan Life 11; Shakespeare's Life and 
Theater 

3* Romeo and Juliet — Tragedy of Coincidence 
and Accident 

4. Romeo and Juliet—Poet versus Playwright 

5. The Taming of the Shrew — Xatherina: The 
Shrew Type Plus 

6. The Taming of Shrew— Unbalance of Plots 

7. The Merchant of Venice— Shylock: Hero or 
Villain? 

8. The Merchant of Venice — Incredibility of 
Plot* SpeciHcally Trial Scene 

8. king Henry xv, Fart i—Hissorical Back- 
ground of The War of Roses; Richness of 
Characterization; Falstaff and Conspirators 

10. King Henry IV, Part - I— Shakespeare's 
Theme* the Evil of Civil War; Maturity of 
Plot 

11. King Henry IV, Part II— Falstaff at Work 

12. King Henry IV, Part II— Machiavellian 
Politics; Rejection of Falstaff 

13. Much Ado About Nothing— Beatrice and 
Benedick; Personification of Reluctant 
Witty Lovers 

14. Much Ado About Nothing— Dogberry and 
Verges: Typical Native Elizabethan Humor 

15. Twelfth Night — Complication of Plot Suc- 
cessfully Handled 

16. Twelfth Night — Blend of Romance and 
Realism 

17. Hamlet— Tragedy of Blood; Role of the 
Avenger 

1>!*. Hamlet — ^The Character of Hamlet 

19. Hamlet— Quantity and Quality of Critical 
Opinion 

20. Troilus and Cressida— Shakespeare's Most 
"Modern" Play; Tragi-Comedy of Disillu- 
sionment 

21 . Othello— Shakespeare's Only Domestic 
Tragedy 

22. Othello— lago: Incarnation of Evil for Its 
Own Sake 

23. Measure for Measure— Vienna, That Wide- 
Open Town 

24. Measure for Measure— "Judge Not, Lest Ye 
Be Judged" 




TV TEACHER MORRIS TISH is an associate professor 
of English at Chicago City College. He took his M.A. 
degree from the University of Chicago and his M.£d. 
degree from Chicago. Teachers College. Prof. Tish has 
had 23 years of experience in the teaching field. For 
more than 20 of those years, he has taught the sophomore 
Shakespeare course at the Chicago City College’s Wilson 
campus. An article on his specialty, entitled ‘‘Heroes 
Unlimited,” appeared in the Spring 1964 issue of Cue 
magazine. Prof. Tish has delhxred many lectures on 
aspects of Shakespeare to various clubs and literary socie- 
ties in the Chicago area. Prof. Tish studied under Lord 
David Cecil at Oxford where he did some post-graduate 
work after World War II. The professor serves as tech- 
nical consultant to the Wilson campus theatre gtoup 
which presents at least one Shakespeare play a year. 






25. King Lear— Shakespeare's Blending and 
Transfiguration of Source Materials 

26. King Lear — The Most Profound of Shake- 
speare's Plays; The Nature of Tragedy 

27. King Lear— Shakespeare's Conception of 
Poetic Justice 

28. The Winter’s Tale— "Tell Us a Story" 

29. The Tempest — Shakespeare's Unique Ob- 
servance of the Unities 

30v The Tempest and Summary— The Poetic 
Drama: Poet AND Playwright 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. Shakespeare’s Major Plays and the Son- 
nets, ed. by G. E. Harrison (Harcourt, 
Brace, 1948) 

' 2b The Taming of the Shrew by WilUam 
Shakespeare, The Laurel Shakespeare Edi- 
tion (Z>ell Publishing Co.) 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
repriesentative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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TV Teacher: John Queenan 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: THE LITERATURE OF THE COL- 
ONIES AND THE REVOLUTION 

1. Purpose and Scope 

The literature ol exploration 

2. The Puritan culture 

3. Diarists and observers 

4. Benjamin Franklin 

5. Benjamin Franklin, Tom Paine, and 
Thomas Jefferson 

6. Early development of American nation- 
allsms 

UNIT II; THE EARLY ROhLXNTIC ERA 

7. Washington Irving 

I. James Fenimore Cooper 

9. James Fenimore Cooper 

10. William Cullen » Bryant and early ro- 
mantic poetry 

UNIT III: ROMANTIC FULFILLMENT: 
HAWTHORNE, POE, AND MEL- 
VILLE , 

!!• Nathaniel Hawthorne: Backgrounds and 
biographical data 

12. Nathaniel Hawthorne: Twice-Told Tales 
12. Nathaniel Hawthorne: Mosses from an 
Old Manse 

14. Nathaniel Hawthorne: The Scarlet Let- 
ter ' 

15. Nathaniel Hawthorne: Panel discussion 

16. Edgar Allan Poe: Poetry 

17. Edgar Allan Poe: Fiction 

11. Edgar Allan Poe: Fiction 

19* Edgar Allan Poe: Critical writings 
20* Herman Melville: Biographical data and 
short stories 

21* Herman Melville: Moby Dick 
22* Herman Melville: Moby Dick 
23* Herman Mblvllle: Billy Budd 
24* Herman Melville: Panel discussion 

UNIT IV: NEW ENGLAND TRANSCEND- 
ENTALISTS AND BRAHMINS 
25* Ralph Waldo Emerson: Essays 
26* Ralph Waldo Emerson and Henry David 
Thoreau 

27* Henry David Thoreau 
29* Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
29* John Greenleaf Whittier and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes 

30* James Russell Lowell— Review 



AMERICAN 
LITERATURE FROM 
COLONIAL "period 
TO CIVIL WAR 

Thirty, ' 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 



This course — after briefly considering writers of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary War Periods— concentrates on 
Hawthorne, Poe, Melville, Emerson and Thoreau. 

Major emphasis will fall on the works, not the authors. 
But attention will also be given literary history, including 
such movements as the development of nationalism as re- 
flected in literature of the period. An attempt will also be 
made to suggest standards of literary criticism that can be 
applied to all literature. 

Rather than referring to the potential student as “taking” 
this course, teacher John Queenan suggests that the student 
will be “reading” the course, for reading is the heart of 
any course in literature. 

The stated aims and purposes of the series: 

— ^Familiarization with the writers of pur nation whom 
critics have adjudged outstanding and who have stood the 
test of time; 

— The establishment of personal critical standards which 
have validity— acquired through the examination of different 
literary forms and attitudes; 

, — Increased knowledge of the United States’ social aijd 
cultural history through a study of its' literature; 

— Simply, the improvement of the student’s reading abil- 
ity; and 

— ^The providing of a delightful and rewarding experience 
in itself which helps open doors to a wealth of other 
experiences. 






TEXTBOOKS: 

Bradley. Sculley. R. C. . Beatty. . E. H. Long, 
eda. The American Tradition in Literature. 

Rev. ed. Volume 1. W. W. Norton. 1961. 

Cooper. Jamei Fenimore. The Prairie. Paper 
ed.. Hew American Library. 

Melville. Herman. Moby Dick. Paper ed. 
Waahlngton Square Pren. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s ^uider— are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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AMERICAN 
LITERATURE FROM 
CIVIL WAR TO 
20TH CENTURY 



Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

t 

The principal objective of this course is to give the stu- 
dent an understanding of the works, especially the fiction 
and poetry, of the most highly regarded writers of the 
period. 

Some attention is devoted to literary attitudes and other 
phases of literary history, but the chief emphasis is on the 
reading of the works themselves. Underlying this approach 
is the idea that an understanding and appreciation of selected 
works of literature can lead to the formation of standards of 
literary criticism that can be applied to all works. 

The aims of this course are the same as noted for the 
previously-described course in literature, also taught by Dr. 
Queenan. 

The emphasis in the course is on the close reading of 
selections themselves. The student concentrates not on bio- 
graphical or historical backgrounds but on the texts them- 
selves to insure that no overtones of mood or meaning escape 
his comprehension. 

Dr. Queenan notes: “The primary pleasure that wc derive 
from literature is a fulfillment of the whole person as a 
result of literature’s appeal to the emotions, the senses and 
the intellect. Another value of literature, or perhaps it 
would be better to say the close analytic study of literature, 
is the delight that you as humans should feel in the exercise 
of the intellect for its own sake. If you (the student) can 
teke from this course of study an interest in and respect for 
intellectual experience, that is in learning for its own sake, 
you shall have profited greatly.’’ 




TV Teacher: 
John Queenan 




Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 



UNIT I: THE NEW AMERICAN POETRY 

1. Purpof# and leopa of e<mrta-*daflnition 
of poatry 

2. Tha poatry of Wall Whitman 

3. poatry and p/oca of Whitman 

4. Emily 

5. Emily Dieldnion; Sidnay Laniar; Nagro 
■onga and cowboy ballads 

6. Panal discussion: Whitman and Dickin- 
son 

UNIT ill LOCAL COLORISTS AND HU- 
MORISTS 

7. Local colorists: Brat Harta and Mary E. 
Wilkins Fraaman 

8. Samual L. Clamans (Mark Twain); Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn 

9. Huckleberry Finn; '"Tha Man That Cor- 
ruptad Hadlayburg'* 

10. Clamans' satirical criticism 

UNIT 111: THE BEGINNINGS OF REALISM 

11. William Daan Howalls; definition of 
realism 

12* Henry Jamas; Jamas' early works 

13. Henry Jamas; The American 

14. Jamas' later works 

15. Panel discussion: Henry Jamas 

1C. Henry Adams 

UNIT IV: REALISM AND NATURALISM 

17. Definition of naturalism; Stephan Crane 

18. Theodora Dreiser 

19. Theodora Dreiser; Sister Carrie 



UNIT V: EARLY TWENTIETH-CENTURY 
POETRY 

20. Edwin Arlington Robinson 

21. Edwin Arlington Robinson and Robert 
Frost 

22; Robert Frost 

23. Carl Sandburg and Vachal Lindsay 



UNIT VI: MODERN AMERICAN FICTION 
AND DRAMA 
24. Willa Cathar 
. 25. Sinclair Lewis: Babbitt 
29. F. Scott Fitsgarald 

27. Ernest Hemingway 

28. WilUam Faulkner 

29 and 30. American drama; tha little thea- 
ter movement and Eugene O'Neill 



TEXTBOOKS: 

Bradley, Scully, R. C. Beatty# and E. H. Long, 
eds. The American Tradition in Literature, 
Vol. 2 (revised). W. W. Norton 8i Company# 
1961. 

Crane# Stephen, The Red Badge of Courage 
Washington Square Press. 

Dreiser, Theodore# Sister Carrie, Signet. 

Howells# William Dean# The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, Signet. 

James# Henry# The American, Signet. 

Lewis# Sinclair, Babbitt, Signet. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF 
MATHEMATICS 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 



The principal object of this course is to develop in the 
student an understanding of the fundamental concepts of 
modern mathematics. These concepts include a knowledge 
of the basic definitions, terminology, assumptions and ele- 
mentary operations. 

Also developed during the series is an understanding of 
the number system. The student sees the growth of the real 
number system to include the integers, rational numbers and 
irrational numbers. 

One of the primary purposes of the course is to develop 
in the student the ability to solve mathematical and applied 
problems. Skill in the fundamental operations with numbers 
and symbols is developed. And the solving of applied scien- 
tific problems is demonstrated by methods of arithmetic, 
algebra, geometry and statistical studies. 

The student also learns something of the historical back- 
ground of mathematics. Thus, he conies to more fully appre- 
ciate the significant role mathematics has played in advanc- 
ing our civilization. 

The viewer studies the modern systems of sets, truth 
values and groups . . . and through step-by-step procedures 
is shown the formation of logical proofs. In this manner is 
instilled in the student an appreciation of the logical struc- 
ture and beauty of modern mathematics. 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Les.son Topics 

UNIT 1: MATHEMATICS. SETS. AND LOG- 
ICAL SYSTEMS 

1. Dtvtlopmrat of m Logical Syitem 

2. ProposUlons and Truth Valuai 

UNIT II: INTRODUCTION TO ARITHMETIC 

3. Natural Numbari 

4. Zaro« Ona# and Rational Numberi 

5. Oparalloni with Natural Numbari 

UNIT III: NUMBER BASES AND DECI- 
MALS 

6. Othar Numbar Baiai 

7. Number Baiai and Dacimali 

UNIT IV: APPLICATIONS OF ARITHME- 
TIC AND GROUPS 

•• Approximata and Danomlnata Numbari 
9. Word Problami and Parcantaga 
to. Modular Arlthmatic and Groupi 

UNIT V: INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA 

11. SIgnad Numbari 

12. Equatloni and Inaqualltlai 

UNIT VI: TWO VARIABLES. GRAPHING. 

AND FUNCTIONS 

13. Algabra and Graphi 

14. Functloni and Solutloni of Syitami 

UNIT VII: EXPONENTS AND ALGEBRAIC 
TECHNIOUES 

15. Exponanti and Sclantific Notation 

16. Algabralc Oparatloni 

UNIT Vni: ALGEBRA— Continuad 

17. Fractloni and Exponanti 

13. Irrational Numbari and Variation 

19. Tha Ouadratic Function 

20. Complex Numbari 




TV TEACHER BERNARD MAUNA, asso- 
ciate professor of mathematics at Chicago 
City College, holds a Master of Science de- 
gree from Northwestern University and has 
been in the teaching field for the past 18 
years. His master’s thesis on abstract algebra 
is entitled: ^‘Retracts in Group Theory.” In 
addition to his work on the CCC Wright 
Campus, Professor Malina teaches math 
methods courses at Illinois Teachers College 
(Chicago, North) and conducts math insti- 
tutes for college teachers at the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology. 






UNIT IX: GEOMETRY 

21. Pirlmitir and Aram 

22. Plane and Solid Figures 

23. Proportion and Indirect Measurement 

24. EucUdeani Geometry 

25. Geometry — Continued 

UNIT X: STATISTICS 

26. Statistical Graphs and Measures 

27. Measures of Central Tendency and Dis- 
persion 

29. Probability 

UNIT XI: ASSORTED TOPICS 

29 and 30. Assorted Topics; Summary 

TEXTBOOK: 

Sachs. Rasmussen^ and Purcell. Basic College 

Mathematics, 2nd edition. Boston: Allyn and 

Bacon. Inc.. 1965. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this ‘‘no obligation” sampling service. 
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COLLEGE ALGEBRA 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 



TV Teacher: Bernard Malina 



Algebra constitutes a foundation stone for the imposing 
structure known as modern mathematics. 

But it is not a subject which caters only to the specialist. 
Almost everyone, no matter where his interests lie, can 
derive pleasure and profit from the study of algebra — pro- 
vided, of course, he possesses an ordinary share of intellec- 
tual curiosity. 

Those in technical and scientific fields will find algebra 
the prerequisite for studies in trigonometry, analytic geom- 
etry and calculus. And those interested in simply developing 
their reasoning power through pursuit of a subject which 
exercises a formal discipline will find in algebra a sterling 
experience in logical thinking. 

In this course, the notion of sets is introduced and used 
throughout. The concepts of function and relation are exam- 
ined. Both the theoretical and the computational aspects of 
algebra are considered. 

The stated objectives of this course are to develop: an 
understanding of the fundamental concepts of modern col- 
lege algebra . . . the ability to modify and simplify algebraic 
expressions . . . the ability to solve equations and systems of 
equations . . . the ability to apply algebra in the solution of 
physical problems ... an understanding of mathematical 
proofs . . . and an appreciation of the logical methods of 
algebra. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT 1: ALGEBRA AS A LOGICAL SYS- 
TEM 

1. Operatloni on Sota 

2. The Real Number Syetem 

3. Logical Algebra 

UNIT 11: ALGEBRAIC PROCESSES 

4. Operatlona of Algebra 

5. Produeta and Factoring 

6. Algebraic Fractlona 

7. Exponent! and Radicals 

UNIT 111: INEQUALITIES AND COORDI- 
NATE SYSTEMS 

t. Inequalltlai and Abioluta Values 

9. Coordinate Systems 

10. Conference on the Air 

UNIT IV: FUNCTIONS AND THEIR 
GRAPHS 

11. Functions and Graphs 

12. The Linear Function and Arithmetic 
Progressions 

UNIT V: THE QUADRATIC FUNCTION 

13. The Quadratic Function and Inequali- 
ties 

14. The Quadratic Function continued 

15. Variation and Equations 



R= |a+b/^/a,b 6 1| 






UNIT VI; SIMULTANEOUS EQUATIONS 
AND DETERMINANTS 

16. Simultaneous Equations 
17e Determinants / 

It. Solutions by Determinants 

UNIT Vll: POLYNOMIAL FUNCTIONS 

19. Polynomial Functions 

20. Roots of Polynomial Equations 

21. Conference on the Air 

UNIT Vlll: INVERSE FUNCTIONS AND 
THE BINOMIAL THEOREM 

22. Inverse Functions 

23. Permutations and Combinations 

24. The Binomial Theorem 

UNIT IX: INDUCTIONS EXPONENTIAL 
AND LOGARITHMIC FUNC- 
TIONS 

25. Mathematic Induction and Exponential 
Functions 

26. Geometric Progressions and the Log- 
arithmic Function 

27. The Logarithmic Function and Com- 
pound Interest 

UNIT X: COMPLEX NUMBERS 

29. Introduction to Complex Numbors 

29. Roots and Powers of Complex Numbers 

30. Summary. 

TEXTBOOK: 

Vance# Elbridge# P.# Modern College Algebra: 
Addison-Wesley Publishing Co.# Inc.# 1962. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this ^*no obligation” sampling service. 
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LOGIC 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 




Not all thought comes naturally — certainly not logical 
thought. 

The purpose of this course is to help the student develop 
skills and understandings that will enable him to think 
straight. Namely: the skill of communicating effectively as 
a result of a systematic analysis of language ambiguities; 
skill in making logical inference; an understanding of the 
relation of logic to science and scientific inquiry; and an 
understanding of the philosophic implications of logic. 

The course has four stated goals: (1) the student must 
achieve, and learn how to achieve, clarity of thought and 
expression; (2) the acquisition of some of the elementary 
techniques of reasoning and inference; (3) an understanding 
of the relation of logic to science; and (4) an increase in 
appreciation of the philosophic implications of logic. 

In summary — the course deals with four dimensions of 
logic: 

— Semantic, in which the student deals with the problems 
of the clarification of language; 

— ^Formal logic, in which the student deals with the prob- 
lems of inference and implication; 

— ^Inquiry, in which the student deals with logical think- 
ing in science and scientific practice; and 

— Philosophic, in which the student deals with the prob- 
lem of the existence of various conceptions of logic itself. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: LANGUAGE. PROPOSITIONS AND 
SYLLOGISMS 

1. Introductory Loeturo. 

A. PROBLEMS IN COMMUNICATION 

2. Tho Logical Function of Language. 

3. Rulai of Symbolism and the Infaranca 
of Meaning. 

4. Problems of Ambiguity and the Nature 
of Definition. 

B. PROBLEMS IN VALIDITY: IMMEDIATE 
INFERENCE 

5. The Categorical Proposition. 

6. Other Types of Propositions. 

7. The Relations between Propositions. 

C. PROBLEMS IN VALIDITY: THE STRUC- 
TURE OF INFERENCE 

I. The Categorical . Syllogism. 

9. The Categorical Syllo^m (continued). 

10. Other Types of Syllogism. 

11. Summary of Unit 1. 






UNIT 11: LOGIC AND SCIENCE 

A. HYPOTHESES. CAUSATION AND 
PROBABILITY 

12. Hypotheses. 

13. Hypotheses concerning Causal Rela- 
tions. 

14. Nature of Probability. 

15. The Method of Science. 

B. A PROBLEM IN EXPERIMENTAL SCI- 
ENCE 

16. Reflections of William Whewell. 

17. Reflections of Whewell and John, Stuart 
MUl. 

II. Reflections of John Stuart Mill. 

19. Reflections of Albert Einstein. 

20. Summary of Unit 11. 

UNIT in: LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY 

21. Problems of Theory and Practice. 

22. Logic as Calculation: Thomas Hobbes, 1. 

23. Hdbbes. 11. 

24. Logic as Problem-Solving: Dewey# 1. 

25. Dewey# 11. 

26. Dewey# 111. 

27. Logic as Dialectic#* Plato, 1. 

29. Plato# 11. 

29. Plato# ni. 

30. Concluding Lecture. 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Frye and Levi. Rational Belief. Harcourt it 
Brace# 1962. 

John Dewey. Essays in Experimental Logic. 

New York: Dover Publications. 

Plato. Euthyphro, Apology and Crito. New 
York: Liberal Arts Press# 1956. 

Einstein# Albert. Essays in Science. Wisdom 
Library# New York# N. Y. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this ‘‘no obligation” sampling service. 
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GENERAL PSYCHOL(3GY 

Thirty-one, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 



■Js. 



TV Teacher: 

Dr. Fred McKinney 



This introductory course constitutes a general survey of 
the facts, principles and methods employed in the study of 
human behavior. 

Dr. Fred McKinney, professor of psychology and a psy- 
chologist at the University of Missouri, investigates problems 
concerned with intelligence, individual differences, learning, 
remembering, forgetting, personality, individual social be- 
havior — as well as other typical subjects associated with an 
introductory course. 

The course text used is E. R. Hilgard’s “Introduction to 
Psychology (3rd Ed.)” and the accompanying workbook. No 
other materials are necessary in teaching the course. The 
course is organized on the basis of two televised lessons per 
week with a third session planned for small group discus- 
sions, recitation and testing with an instructor or graduate 
assistant in charge. 

The University of Missouri, where the course was pro- 
duced, has successfully taught “General Psychology” by 
television to more than 2,000 students, with as many as 800 
students per semester being enrolled for credit. 

Dr. McKinney is author of “The Psychology of Personal 
Adjustment” and has published numerous scientific pam- 
phlets, booklets and articles widely Used in psychology and 
mental hygiene education. He received both his Bachelor’s 
(1928) and Master’s degrees (1929) from Tulane University. 
He has been at Missouri since shortly after receiving his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 1931. 

Lecture titles of the course: 

Bahavloral Seianea 
Human Organism 1 
Human Organlam H 
Infancy It Childhood 
Infancy it Childhood 11 

Adoloaconca It Adulthood ,, 

Phyaiologlcal Motivoa 1 

Phyaiologlcal Motivoa 11 

docial Motivoa 

Emotion 1 

Emotion 11 

Conflict ft Adjuatmont 

Mantal HoaUh 1 

Mantal HoaUh 11 

Naturo of Loarning 1 

Naturo of Loarning 11 

Managomont of Loarning 

Romomboring ft Forgotting 

Thinking. Languago. Prohlom Solving 1 

Thinking. Languago. Prohlom Solving 11 

Sonaory Basis of Porcoiving 1 

Sonaory Basis of Porcoiving 11 

Porcoption of Ohjocts 1 

Porcoption of Ohjocts 11 

Statistics in Psychology 

Individual Difforoncos and Thoir Tasting 

IntoUigonco Tasting 1 

IntolUgonco Tasting 11 

Naturo and Nurturo 

Porsonality 1 

Porsonallty 11 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE 

(First General Course) 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

This is a basic physical science course dealing with the 
non-living portion of the universe and is primarily intended 
for those students who do not intend to become professional 
scientists. 

Though students enrolled in the course need not have 
detailed knowledge of science or laboratory techniques they 
must have a basic understanding of ;some of the more impor- 
tant scientific principles and, even more important, an appre- 
ciation of the scientific attitude and method. During the 
telecourse, emphasis is placed on the development of con- 
cepts and not on the acquisition of a large body of factual 
material. 

Perhaps the concepts which receive the most continuing 
emphasis throughout the course are; Orderly change is char- 
acteristic of the universe in which we live; the antiquity of 
the earth; the vast size of the universe; and the relativity of 
motion. 

Objectives of the course are to develop an understan din g 
of these fundamental concepts, an understanding of selected 
facts and definitions, an understanding of the scientific 
method and its use in developing scientific generalizations 
and to develop an understanding of the limitations of science. 

But perhaps the most important objective of this course 
is the proper development of the ability to distinguish be- 
tween observed or experimental fact and opinion. Its impor- 
tance hinges on the value of promoting an ability to read 
critically. In discussions of the scientific method, the differ- 
ence between statements of fact and statements of opinion 
are pointed out and the student is encouraged to disting uis h 
between these two types of statements in his reading. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There is no charge for this service. The potential 
user should understand, however, that only a few represen- 
tative lessons from the course are available as a part of this 
“no obligation” sampling service. 




TV Teacher: Forest Etheredge 



OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Lesson Numbers 

UNIT 1: GEOLOGY 

1. Introeuction and Seientifle Method 

2. Rock Cyelo 

2. Mlnorols and Rocks 

4, Woalhoring and Mass-wasting 

5. Geologic Work cl Streams 

€. Geologic Work of Ground Water 
7e Geologic Work of Glaciers 
t. Oceans and Continents 

9. Diastrephism 

10. Volcanism 

11. Age of the Earth and the Principles of 
Historical Geology 

12. Geologic History of North America 

UNIT 11: METEOROLOGY 

13 . The Earth's Atmosphere 

14. Atmospheric Pressure and Circulation 

15. Air Masses and Fronts 

16. Highs. Lows and Weather Prediction 

UNIT 111: ASTRONOMY 

17. Size. Shape and Motions of the Earth 
16. Celestial Sphere 

19. Seasons; Latitude and Longitude 

20. Time and the Calendar 

21. HeUocentrie and Geocentric Concepts 

22. Gravitation 

23. The Moon 

24. The Sun. Stars and Planets 

25. Origin of the Solar System 

UNIT IV: MOTION. WORK AND ENERGY 

26. Motion 

27. Laws of Motion 

26. Free-falling Objects and Projectiles 

29. Space Travel 

30. Work and Energy 

TEXTBOOK: 

Allen and Ordway. Physical Science. Van 
Nostrand. 1960 
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MECHANICS AND HEAT 

Thirty, 45*minute lessons 
Four Credit Hours 



This course presents the principles and methods of physics 
to college students in pre-professional and liberal arts cur- 
ricula. Physics, because its province is the entire world of 
things and actions, is the starting point for all the other 
sciences — astronomy, chemistry and geology. 

The student will encounter during the telecourse the fun- 
damental principles of what is known as classical physics. 
He will study motion and force, work and energy, momen- 
tum and impulse, temperature and heat, and wave motion 
and sound. 

Formal course objectives are: 

— ^To obtain a precise understanding of the basic concepts 
of physics. This is necessary because, in this scientihc age, 
the education of the individual is not complete without a 
knowledge of the most fundamental branches of science and 
their historical background; 

— ^To develop an appreciation of the scientist’s curiosity 
about the physical world. This is accomplished through a 
study of the scientists’ quest for knowledge from the time of 
ancient Greece to the present 20th Century; 

— To acquire the ability to solve difficult but important 
problems in science, even on an introductory level. These 
problems will help the student to develop a skill in analyt- 
ical thinking and numerical calculation as well as serve to 
assist him in putting the basic concepts into practice; and 

— To acquire the skills, methods and techniques of the 
scientist. This is accomplished by means of laboratory ex- 
periments. Experiments also make the student become aware 
of the limitations inherent in all scientific measurements. 

OUTLINE OF COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: INTRODUCTION 

1. The Scope of Phyiici. 

2. Mathemeliei Review. 

3. Exponential Notation and Other Tech- 
nique!. 

UNIT 11: KINEMATICS 

4. Velocity and Acceleration. 

5. Problema in Velocity and Acceleration. 

6. Faliing Bodiea. 

UNIT 111: DYNAMICS 

7. Newton'a Lawa of Motion. 

8. Idaaa and Weight. 

8. Problenu in Force and Motion; Friction. 

10. Theory of Vecton. 

11. Projectile Motion. 

12. Equilibrium and Torque. 

13. Circular Motion. 

14. Univemal Force of Gravitation. 

UNIT IV: ENERGY AND MOMENTUM 

15. Work. Energy, Kinetic Energy, and Po- 
tential Energy. 

16. Conservation of Energy. 

17. Momentum and Conservation of Mo- 
mentum. 

UNIT V: ANGULAR CONCEPTS 

18. Radian Measurement and Angular Ve- 
locity. 

18. Angular Acceleration and Rotational 
Kinetic Energy. 

20. Torque and Angular Acceleration. 

UNIT VI: HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS 

21. Temperature' and Heat; Specific Heat; 
Changes of State. 

22. Mechanical Equivalent of Heat: Calori- 
metry. 

23. Structure of Matter; Thermal Expan- 
sion. 

24. The Gas Laws. 

25. Heat Transfer and the First Law of 
Thermodynamics. 




TV TEACHER ROBERT H. KRUPP, 
an associate professor at Chicago City 
College, took his Ph.D. from Illinois 
Institute of Technology. He taught 
seven years at the high scImmiI level 
and has been a college instructor for 
seven years. I)r. Krupp has been pub- 
lished in the Journal of Chemistry 
and Physics and the Bulletin of the 
Society of Applieil Spectroscopy. He 
has written three teiccourse study 
guides in physics and physical science 
and has presented papers to various 
professional societies. I)r. Krupp has 
been an instructor for the past three 
years at summer in-service institutes 
sponsored by the National Science 
Foundation. He held a National Sci- 
ence Foundation Faculty Fellowship in 
1961-62. 

UNIT Vll: HYDROSTATICS AND HYDRO- 
DYNAMICS 

26. Preiiure. 

27. Fluid Flovf. 

UNIT Vlll: VIBRATIONS AND WAVES 

28. Elasticity and Hooke's Law. 

28. Simple Harmonic Motion; Pendulum. 

30. Waves. 

TEXTBOOK: 

Beiser# A. The Mainstream of Physics, 1st Ed. 

Addison-Wesley Publishing Company, Inc., 

1362. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying study guide — are avail- 
able for previewing purposes upon request from Great Plains 
Library. There is no charge for this service. The potential 
user should understand, however, that only a few represen- 
tative lessons from the course are available as a part of this 
“no obligation^’ sampling service. 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT I: INTRODUCTION 

1. The scfence of geology 

2. The earth 

UNIT II: MINERALS AND ROCKS 

3.1 

4./--Rock-lormlng mlnerali 

5.1 

8 J— Igneous Rocks and Volcanism 

7.1 

8J— Sedimentary rocks 

9. Metamorphic rocks 

UNIT III: THE EARTH'S INTERIOR 

10.\ 

11. / — Structural geology 

12 . \ 

19./ — Earthquakes and the earth's Inferior 

UNIT IV: THE EARTH'S SURFACE 

14.1 

15. /_Cround Water 

16 . \ 

17./ — Weathering and mass movement 

18.1 

19. / — Stream transportation and erosion 

20 . \ 

21. /— Deserts 

22 . / 

23./ — Glaciation 
24.1 

25. / — The sea 

26. / 

27. / — Mountains 

UNIT V: GEOLOGIC TIME AND HISTORI- 
CAL GEOLOGY 

28. / 

29. / — Geologic time and the life of the past 

30. Geology of the Chicago Region 



TEXTBOOKS: 

Putnam, William C. Geology. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 

Robertson, Forbes. Physical Geology: Manual 
of Laboratory Exercises. Burgess Publishing 
Co.» Minneapolis*. Minnesota. 



PHYSICAL GEOLOGY 

Thirty, 45‘ininute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 



This course deals basically with the processes acting on 
the earth’s surface and interior — mountain building, volcan- 
ism, stream erosion and weathering. These processes, acting 
over long periods of time, have shaped the earth as we 
know it. 

Principal aim of the course is to develop in the student 
a grasp of selected fundamental concepts essential to an 
understanding of geology and yet, at the same time, point 
out the limitations of this and any science. That is — the un- 
derstanding that certain types of problems cannot be solved 
by the scientific method (e.g. distinguishing between good 
and evil). 

The course is primarily intended for students who are 
not going to become professional scientists. Therefore, stu- 
dents need not memorize a large quantity of factual material. 
Rather, the emphasis is placed on acquiring an understand- 
ing of a relatively small number of important concepts. 

The course is also designed to develop in the student the 
ability to distinguish between observed, or experimental, 
fact and opinion. The student will also be encouraged toward 
development of an appreciation of the scientific attitude and 
an appreciation of and interest in nature. 

The study guide accompanying the telecourse contains 15 
progress tests dealing with the material covered in the series. 
Each test is 20 questions in length and is designed to cover 
one week’s work. 



TV Teacher: 
Forest Etheredge 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a., few 
representative lessons from the -course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 
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ELECTRICAL 

ENGINEERING 

CIRCUITS I 

Twenty-eight, 50-minute lessons 
Four Credit Hours 

CIRCUITS II 

Twenty-eight, 50-minute lessons 
Four Credit Hours 

The two courses noted above form thiis two-semester se- 
quence of this first course in electrical , engineering. Two 
recitations and one laboratory period per week complete 
the’ planned courses of study. Objective of Circuits I is to 
give the student the ability to analyze resistive circuits of 
reasonable complexity. Circuits II is designed to aid charac- 
terization of impedance and admittance functions and to 
interpret the natural and forced responses of simple RLCM 
networks. 

TV instructor William Hart Hayt Jr. is chairman of the 
School of Electrical Engineering at Purdue University. He 
has served as consultant to many industrial research and 
engineering companies. He took his Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Illinois in 1954, has written numerous articles for 
professional journals and has co-authored the book, “Engi- 
neering Circuit Analysis,” the primary text for this tele- 
course. Dr. Hayt holds membership in many electrical and 
engineering societies. 

Lecture Titles for the two courses: 

CIRCUITS I 

Currant, voltag*. powar and tha circuit ala- 
mant; Ohm'a law. XIrchofi'a law and tha aln- 
gla loop circuit; SIngla IToda pair circuit, ra- 
alatanca and sourca combination; Voltago and 
currant dlvlalon. datarmlnanta; Mtoah Analyala; 

Maa^a Analyala. Part II; Nodal Analyala; 
Sourca Tranaformatlona; LInaarlty and Supar- 
poaltlon; Thavanin'a and Norton'a Thaorama; 

Tha Inductor and capacitor; RLC circuit fun- 
damontala. duality; Tha aimpla RL circuit and 
tha axponantlal raaponaa; Mora ganaral RL 
circulta; Tha RC circuit; Tha unit-atap func- 
tion and tha complata raaponaa of RL and RC 
circulta; Tha aburca-fraa parallal RLC circuit; 

Tha aarlaa RLS circulta. complata raaponaa of 
RLC circulta; Tha alnuaoldal forcing function; 
Complox numbora; Complex powara and roota. 
tha complex forcing function; Tha Phaaor; 
Impedance and admittance; SInuaoldal ataady- 
atata raaponaa; Phaaor diagram; Frequency 
raaponaa; Average power and tha watt-matar; 
Effactiva value, power factor and complex 
power. 




TV TEACHER WILLIAM HART 
HAYT JR. !k chairman of the School 
of Electrical Engineering at Purdue 
University. In addition to hia teaching 
duties, he has served at various times 
as a consultant to many industrial 
research and engineering companies. 
He received his Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois in 1954. Dr. Hayt has 
written numerous articles for profes- 
sional journals and co-authored the 
liook, Engineering Circuit Analysis, the 
primary text for this series. 






CIRCUITS 11 

R«vl«w of comploto roipoiuo; fixpononHlal 
forclns function; Froquoncy rosponio; Com- 
plox froquoncy; Z(s), Y(s) and tho complax- 
froquoncy piano and natural rooponso; Inunlt- 
tanco loci; Immlttanc# locL Part 11. Parallal 
rosonanco; Parallal rasonanca. Part 11; Sarlas 
rasonanca; Othar forms of rasonant circuits; 
Scaling; Mutual Inductanca; Enargy consSdar- 
atlons, tha alr«cora transformer; tha Ideal 
transformer; Ona-port networks; Admittance 
parameters; Topology, loop aquations; Nodal 
aquations and tha choice between loop and 
nodal methods; Single-phase and two-phase 
thraa-wlra systems; Three-phase Y-Y connec- 
tion; The delta connection; Power measure- 
ment In three-phase systenu; Fourier series; 
Fourier series. Part 11. 



A detailed teacher’s manual gives reading assignments, 
problem assignments and allied laboratory exercises for 
each week’s work. A listing of several suggested supplemen- 
tary reading texts is also included. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s manual — ^are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains^ Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a part 
of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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TV Teacher: Forest Etheredge 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UMIT 1: THE EARTH 

1. Th* Setone* of Aitrenemy 

2. TIm Euth 
2. Th* Sky 

4. Th* Euth'f Metieni 
I. Tim* M4Mur*m*nt 

I. Th* C*l*nd*r 

UNIT 11: THE SOLAR SYSTEM 
7. Dlitane* MsMuramcnt 
I. Th* Moon'* Motions 
I. Motions of th* Plan*ts (1) 

10. Motions of th* Pl*n*ts (11) 

II. OriYitation 

12. Astronomical Instrumonts 

13. Th* Sfooa and Planats 

14. Th* Minor Planots and Motoors 

15. Comots 

IS. Th* Sun (1) 

I 17. Th* Sun (11) 

I ^UNIT 111: THE STARS 

IS. Th* Stars m 
IS. Th* Stars (li) 

20. Binary Stars 

21. Stallar Atmospharas (1) 

I . 22. Stallar Atmospharas (11) 

23. Variabl* Stan 

UNIT IV: THE UNIVERSE 

24. Intsntaltar Mattsr 
2S^ Star Clustsn 

25. Ensrgy and th* Lif* History of Stan (1) 

27. Encrfy and th* Lif* History of Stan (11) 

23. Tho Oalaxy 

20. othor Oalaxios 
SO. Cosmogony 

I TEXTBOOKS: 

1. MeXrfiuahUn. Doan. Introduction to Astron- 
omy. Houghton-MlffUn. 1001. 

2. LoYitt, I. M. and R. X. ManhalL Star Maps 
for Beginners. Philadeiphla: Franklin Insti- 

I tut*. lOSl, 
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DESCRIPTIVE 

ASTRONOMY 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

This course serves an an introduction to the science of 
astronomy for those students who, although they do not plan 
to become professional scientists, wish to know more about 
the universe in which they live. 

Although treatment of the material is essentially non- 
mathematical, emphasis is placed upon understanding funda- 
mental astronomical concepts. The students are encouraged 
to make certain elementary astronomical observations for 
themselves with a view to acquiring a better understanding 
of astrvonomy and encouraging in them what may become a 
life-long interest in the science as an avocation. 

The selected fundamental concepts essential to an under- 
standing of astronomy include: the heliocentric solar system, 
the law of universal gravitation, and the evolution of the 
stars and of the universe itself. The historical approach to 
the development of these astronomical concepts provides the 
best basis for understanding, as well as the best method of 
achieving this objective. 

As in the Physical Geology course, also taught by Mr. 
Etheredge, the ability to distinguish between observed, or 
experimental, fact and opinion . . . and the development of 
an appreciation of the scientific attitude and of an interest 
in nature are also fostered. 

Homework assignments and progress tests form the basic 
material found in the study guide which accompanies the 
course. A study guide insert contains a reading selection on 
“Time and the Calendar.” 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher's guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential usef should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 
(First General Course) 

Thirty, 45-minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

This course deals with the fascinating topic of why man 
acts, „hinks and feels as he does — why he treats his fellow 
man well or ill, Why he. thinks clearly or distorts, why he 
loves, hates, fears and feels guilt or shame. 

To gain insight into these provocative matters, this series 
examines current scientific explanations and knowledge of 
man’s nature and the importance of groups in human behav- 
ior. This systematized look at man and his nature draws 
upon the latest findings of workers in the social science fields 
of psychology, sociology and anthropology. 

Stated objectives of the course are many. The student 
will increase his understanding of his own behavior and the 
behavior of others by increasing his conceptual knowledge 
in the social sciences area and from consequent practice in 
using this new knowledge through observation and contact. 

The viewer will also hopefully increase his ability to 
make valid judgments about the causes and forms of group 
phenomena . . . and add to his knowledge in the area of basic 
concepts underlying social science methodology. He will also 
develop his ability to recognize and understand different 
points of view resulting from exposure to different theoret- 
ical approaches to social science. 

The student will also hopefully develop an appreciation 
for the need to appraise his own value system in dealing 
with current social problems and will attain a degree of 
social sensitivity in recognizing the interrelatedness of the 
individual with the social scene. 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 

UNIT 1: HUMAN NATURE AND ITS DE- 
TERMINANTS 

1. Introduction to tho Couno. 

2. Soelnl Seloneo Mothoda. 

3. Payehoonolytle Theory. 

4. The theory of the SymboUe Interaction- 
lete. 

5. Civilization and DIecontente. 

I. The CulturellaU' View of Man: Rene- 
dlet. Dewey. 

7. Cultural Variability. 

I. Culture and Penonallty — The Aloreae. 

9. Folk-Urban Typee. 

10. Contraatlng VIewe of Man and Society 
— ImpUcatlone. 

UNIT 11: CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN SO- 
CIETY 

11. Changing Technology: Mechanization 
arid Automation. 

12. Scilence and Education. 

13. Population: Movementz and Growth. 

14. Social Clazz. 

19. Social Clazz Inlluencez. 

15. The Open or Cloaed Society— a Panel. 

17. The Changing Family. 

IS. Changing Groupz: Ethnic and Racial. 

IS. Voluntary Groupz. 

20. The Rolez of Government. 

UNIT 111: MODERN MAN: ALIENATION- 
INTEGRATION 

21. Dlzlntegratlve Forcez in Modern So- 
ciety. 

22. Alienation In Modern Man: Delin- 
quency. 

23. Alienation: The Induztrlal Worker. 

24. AUenatlon: Youth and the Aged. 

29. Integrative Forcez. 

20. The Democratic Value of Equality. 

27. Theorlez of Prejudice and Dlzcrlmlna- 
tlon. 

20. Dlzcrlmlnatlon: The Target Groupz. 

29. The Legal Attack on Dlzcrlmlnatlon. 

30. Action Groupz: A Summary Panel. 



TV Teacher: Francis Gaul 



TEXTBOOKS: 

Weinberg. Mi/yer. Ic Oscar Shabat. Society 
and Man. 2nd edition. I9S9. Prentice-Hell. 

Inc. 

Du Bolz. Cora. People of Alor. Vol. 1. Harper 
Torch Booka. Harper Ic Row 

Benedict. Ruth. Patterns of Culture. Mentor 
Booka. New American Library. 

Hall. Calvin. Primer of Freudian Psychology. 
Mentor Books. New American Library. 

Vldlch. Arthur Ic Joseph Bensman. Small 
Town in Mass Society: Class. Power and 
Religion of Rural Community. Anchor 
Books and Anchor Science Study Series. 
Doubleday Ic Co.. Inc. 

Four Bobbs-MerrIII Reprints of articles In the 
Social Sciences. Nos. S-93. S-ll. 8-221. 8^302. 

Videotape.s of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation’’ sampling service. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE 

(Second General Course) 

Thirty, 45*minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 




This course is concerned with the political and economic 
organization of modern society and the problem of individ- 
ual freedom. 

Underlying the presentation of this course is the follow- 
ing value judgment: those political and economic principles 
and practices are desirable which maintain or extend the 
scope of individual freedom; those which limit or diminish 
the area of individual freedom are undesirable. 

In the light of this premise, the Social Science course 
strives to illuminate the nature and functions of the state 
and government, examining a variety of points of view and 
proposals for the political organization of society. Particular 
attention is paid to the methods of political organization and 
the problems of maintaining government in a democracy. 

Because the political aspects of modern society cannot be 
studied in isolation, an investigation of the interrelationship 
between the political and economic aspects receive a good 
deal of attention throughout the series. 

The student-viewer is acquainted with the historical 
development of the market system of economic organization 
dominant in Western society. In so doing, the student comes 
to identify the major problems of the American economy 
and study them in the context of the political and social 
objectives of American society. 

The following points receive particular stress during the 
course: 

The interrelatedness of all human behavior . . . the need 
for concreteness in the understanding of the theoretical 
(theory is alv/ays related to reality) ... the virtue of cosmo- 
politanism of outlook in the social scientist . . . and the unre- 
lenting demands of relevance (the controversial is explored 
during the course if it seems relevant). 

AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and I.esson Topics 



TV TEACHER LEON NOVAR is an asM»ciatc 
profcKKor at Chicago City College on the Wilson 
Campus. He holds a Fh.D. in International 
Relations from the University of Chicago and 
has II years of teaching experience. Dr. Novar 
has an extensive background of study and 
teaching in intMlern European history, American 
history, comparative government, American gov- 
ernment, international relations, Russian and 
Soviet history and politics. Communist history 
and theory and the ttuMlern history and political 
development of the Middle East. He has taught 
graduate courses in a numlier of these subjects 
at the Universityof Chicago and University of 
Illinois. Dr. Novar has also given seminars in 
political power and organization to labor leader 
seminars at RcMisevelt University in Chicago. In 
1952-53 he was the recipient of a Ford Founda- 
tion Fellowship for the study of the Middle East 
and in 1954-55 was a University Fellow at the 
University of Chicago. Dr. Novar has contrib- 
uted to four studies dealing with Belorussia, 
Czechoslovakia, Foland and the Ukraine pub- 
lished in 1955 as the Human Retaiionx Area 
Files (New Haven, Conn.). He has traveled 
extensively over the United States and logged 
wartime travel in France, Belgium, the Nether- 
lands and Czechoslovakia. 



UNIT I: MAN AND HISTORY 

1. Approaches Toward An Understanding 
of the Modern World 

UNIT II: THE NATURE OF GOVERNMENT 
AND THE STATE 

2. The Roots of Government 

3. The Conduct of Government: Ends and 
Means 

UNIT III: CONFLICTING POLITICAL 
IDEALS OF TODAY 

4. Liberalism, I 

5. Liberalism, II 

6. Liberalism, III 

7. Conservatism, I 

8. Conservatism, II 
Conservatism, III 

10. Marxism 

11. Soviet Communism 

12. The Evolution of Communism 

UNIT IV: DEMOCRACY IN THE MODEHP 
WORLD 

13. Classical Democratic Theory and Its 
Critics, I 

14. Classical Democratic Theory and Its 
Critics, 11 

15. The Limits and Possibilities of Demo- 
cratic Government 

UNIT V: DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT IN 
AMERICA 

16. ' Constitutional Principles of American 

Government 

17. Ideology, Interest Groups and Policies 
In the United States 

18. The Attack on the Supreme Court: A 
Case Study of Checks and Balances 

UNIT VI: THE ECONOMIC ORDER AND 
THE IDEAS OF THE GREAT 
ECONOMISTS 



19. The Economic Revolution 

20. The Lalssez Faire Economists 

21. Capitalism's Big Critic— Karl Marx 

22. Twentieth Century Economists 
Modern Capitalism, 1 

23. Twentieth Century Economists 
Modern Capitalism, 11 

24. Beyond the Economic Revolution 



and 



and 



UNIT Vll: THE WORLD TRANSFORMED 

25 and 26. The Revolutions of Our Time 

27. The Emergence of the Non-Western 
World 

28. The Non-Western World: Hopes for the 
Future 

UNIT Vlll: THE SHAPE OF THE FUTURE 

29. Automation and the Future 

30. The Future As History 

TEXTBOOKS: 

Carr, E. H. The New Society. Bacon Press, 
1951. 

Hellbroner, Robert L. The Worldly Philoso- 
phers. Rev. ed. Simon and Schuster* 1961. 

Hunt, Elgin F. and Karlin, Jules. Society To- 
day and Tomorrow. Macmillan Company, 
1961. 

LIppmann, Walter. The Public Philosophy. 
New York: New American Library, 1955. 

Mendel, Arthur P. (ed.) Essential Works of 
Marxism, New York. Bantam Books, 1961. 

Schapiro, J. Salwyn. Liberalism: Its Meaning 
and History. Princeton, New Jersey. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., 1959. 

VIereck, Peter. Conservatism. Princeton, New 
Jersey. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
1956L 

Ward, Barbara. The Rich Nations and the 
Poor Nations. W. W. Norton, 1962. 



Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide— 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great' 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few ' 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 
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NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT 

Thirly, 45*minute lessons 
Three Credit Hours 

Content of this course revolves about how man behaves 
as a political animal— and has behaved in the past— in the 
scheme of American democratic government. 

Emphasis^ is placed on four key elements' in political be- 
havior — the way public decisions are made . . . the meaning 
and the uses of power . . . the nature and the uses of political 
ideas . . . and the structure and operations of political 
institutions. 

The key point of every lesson in this series revolves 
about the development in the student of an understanding 
of principles and concepts used in the field of American 
political institutions — the vocabulary, the names and back- 
ground of government leaders and political figures, and the 
history of American political life and its institutions. 

The student is also made to appreciate the role of the 
individual in national government. Such an objective is a 
highly important element of this course for the political 
practices of individuals emphasize the diversity of view- 
points and the reconciliation of positions. 

Also fostered in the student is the ability to analyze and 
interpret data concerning governmental and political affairs 
. . . and the ability to report in writing his feelings and 
opinions regarding national governmental problems and 
political affairs. 

Also hopefully instilled in the student is the development 
of a famil'arity with dependable sources of information 
concerning national political problems . . . and finally — and 
probably most important— the development in the student 
of broad and continuing interests in the fields of national 
governmental concern. 

Videotapes of typical lessons from the course — along with 
a sample copy of the accompanying teacher’s guide — are 
available for previewing purposes upon request from Great 
Plains Library. There is no charge for this service. The 
potential user should understand, however, that only a few 
representative lessons from the course are available as a 
part of this “no obligation” sampling service. 




TV TEACHER HARVEY M. KARLEN, in teaching his National 
Government telecourse, draws upon considerable experience from 
time spent in Washington, D. C., over the years where he studied 
governmental processes and personalities in important governmental 
positions. Professor Karlen took his Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago. He has 20 years of teaching experience. Dr. Karlen taught 
political sciences courses at City College of New York from 1946-1950. 
He also taug[ht in the Labor Education Divisions of Roosevelt Uni- 
versity in Chicago and at Illinois Teachers College, Chicago South, 
where he conducted various specialized courses for adults and for 
advanced students. Dr. Karlen has served as political education con- 
sultant for the Hotpoint Company and as planning consultant for 
the Chicago Department of City Planning. He has authored a num- 
ber of books including: American Government Essentials. (Chicago: 
Courier Pub. Co., 1964); Politics: What’s In it For You. (Chicago: 
The Hotpoint Co., 1959); and The Governments of Chicago (Chicago: 
Courier Pub. Co., 1958). 



AN OUTLINE OF THE COURSE: Units and Lesson Topics 



UNIT 1: DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN 
CONSTITUTIONAL FOUNDA- 
TIONS 

1. Introduction to the course and to the 
nature of politics 

2. The American problem of political 
values 

3. Colonial political experience 

4. The Declaration of Independence and 
Confederation 

5. Making and Ratifying the Constitution 

6. The ^'living" Constitution 

7. The development of the Federal system 

8. The problems and prospects of Federal- 
ism 

UNIT II: THE DETERMINATION OF PUB- 
LIC POLICY: THE POPULAR 

PROCESS 

8* Public opinion and public policy 
10. Interest groups and the general welfare 
IL Party organization and local sovereignty 
12. Party organization and local politics 



14. Political behavior 

15. Issues of the 1964 elections 

UNIT III: THE DETERMINATION OF PUB- 
LIC POLICY: THE GOVERN- 

MENTAL PROCESS 

16. The Presidency and the governmental 
system 

17. The President and his roles 

18. The President and the administration 

18. Congress as a formulator of policy 

I 20. The problems of Congressmen in a 
democratic society 

21. The President and Congress in the 
1960's 

22. An analysis of the November election 
returns 

23. The bureaucracy and Its operations 

UNIT IV: THE COURTS AND THE JUDI- 
CIAL PROCESS 

24. Court organisation and the Judicial 
function 



13. The nominating and electing process 

25. Federal courts In the political process 

26. Judicial review and popular govern- 
ment 

27. Problem of controlling leadership in a 
democracy 

28. Procedural Rights: "Due Process" and 
"Equal Protection" 

29. Civil Rights and the First Amendment 
xlO. Some basic problems of democracy to- 
day 

TEXTBOOKS: 

1. Bonei Hugh and Ranney# A.. Politics and 
Voters: McGraw-Hill, Foundationik-^f Am. 
Govt, paperback, 1863. 

2. Irishf M. O., ed.. Continuing Crisis in Amer- 
ican Politics: Prentice-Hallf 1963. 

3. Peltason# Jack W., Federal Courts in the 
Political Process: Random House PS 25# 
1955 or later edition. 

4. Rossiter, Clinton# The American Presidency: 
Mentor ed. MT 454# 1960 or later. 
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FORD 

FOUNDATION 

Kinescopes 




hraiL i Significant collection of kinescope recordings em- 

bracing a wide cross s^tion of the instructional television util&tion 

Libla^”"'' ** Instructional Television 

The mataial was produced between the years of 1958 and 1963 
iT. Ford Foundation’sVationa! 

iraini!!? utiliiation and to supplement conventional teacher 

training programs. The programs are particularly valuable in that 
they show a wide range of techniques employed by various teachers. 

In the past, the recordings have been circulated to ITV stations 
and were sheened at various teacher workshops to show teachers just 
what was h«ing accomplished in the field. The collection includes 

^th ex^ples of American ITV and what is being done in the ITV 
field in Europe. 

P«w^se of the National Program was to determine whether 
television could be used practically to teach large classes as effectively 
as small classes. The findings of the Program were favorable and 
offiaals noted that, in addition to its teaching effectiveness, television 
also promoted better library utiliiation, more effective planning of 

ufiliiatioS of 

superior teachers for instruction-not only in a television situation 
hvt IB actual classrooms with a large student population. 



Responsible for the collection work were Dr. Herold C Hu 

Sioor Education at theHa^F^S Gt2 

Education; Theodore R. Ckmant, Director of Special E 
WGHB-TV Educational FouSdation 
^undation^ B«nda Cox, an Administrative Assistant for the F< 

reel. This /« covers handling and shipping charges plus requii 
deling of the film. Under the $10 Svice fe^rran«mem “ 

day period*from rwdp".”* “ “ **®®*'®** '^**'**" * 

purpose?^only^*^aSoth demonstratic 

THAT^Hp STIPULATION REQUIR] 

UNiVeD STATED “ SCREENED ONLY WITHIN TF 

I hT*** Eoundation Kinescopes available from Great Plai 

action Eaclf tT, 

IS summanied. The information includes: title of the presentatio 
^unning time, producer, subject area of the presentation hiohr k 
Its ^>ble use-applications, and a synopsis of the material. ^ 
Because only one print of each program is available we ask th 
when you request the material you Viotl several alternate 7ate wh^ 
^^ e^kmescopes are desired for screening. Please order by number an 
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1. ACCENT ON MUSIC 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



30 minutes 
WGBH-TV 

V 

Music 

Production technique 

Film reviews instrument family 

making up an orchestra. 



2. ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



30 minutes 

Detroit Public Schools 
American Literature 
Includes segment of music, il- 
lustrations revealing life in 
Mississippi as Faulkner saw and 
wrote it 



POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Social problems of South 

studied as seen in works by 
Faulkner. 



6. AMERICAN LITERATURE 
(Franklin to Frost) 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA American Literature 
HIGHLIGHTS Split screen technique used ef- 

fectively 

POSSIBLE USE Production technique 
SYNOPSIS Readings of Dickinson’s poems 

with analysis of the meter used. 



7. ART— Correspondence Study 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



30 minutes 
KUON-TV 
Art — High School 
Overhead mirror produces ef- 
fect of viewing over the shoul- 
der of the artist 

Production techniques for pro- 
ducing art programs 
Television teacher explores use 
of the line to give shape, pat- 
tern design, emphasizes paint- 
ing, techniques. 



3. AIRBORNE TELEVISION 

TIME 12 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Operation airborne television 

HIGHLIGHTS Good sound effects used 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization; 

television production classes 

SYNOPSIS Student responses, parent- 

teacher reactions show how ITV 
improves school curriculum. 
Recommended demonstration 
viewing. 

4. ALGEBRA 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER Nova Scotia Schools 
SUBJECT AREA Algebra 
POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Lesson presents method of solv- 

ing equations by graphs. 

5. ALGEBRA 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER Pennsylvania State University 

SUBJECT AREA Algebra 

HIGHLIGHTS Printed problems followed by 
answers. Time on problems 
given by tone signal. 

POSSIBLE USE Illustrates types of production 
techniques 

SYNOPSIS Teacher presents series of prob- 

lems based on material devel<i 
oped in the lesson, 



8. BIOLOGY-The DNA Molecule and 
Replication 

TIME 22 minutes 

PRODUCER CBC 
SUBJECT AREA Biology 

HIGHLIGHTS Good model of portion of DNA 
molecule 

POSSIBLE USE Production, television teacher 
utilization 

SYNOPSIS Program explores world of cells 

and chemical agent controlling 
replication — Deoxyr iba Nuclei 
Acid. 

9. BONJOUR LES ENFANTS 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary French 
HIGHLIGHTS Drawings, photos, model house 
rooms, furniture used to visual- 
ize words 

POSSIBLE USE Television teacher training 
SYNOPSIS Teacher identifies common ob- 

jects using pictures, models; 
teaches song without using mu- 
sical instrument. 

10. BONJOUR LES ENFANTS 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Elementary French 
HIGHLIGHTS Puppet theatre used 
POSSIBLE USE Teacher /producer training 
SYNOPSIS Everyday family activities be- 

come subject for French lesson. 
Recommended for demonstra- 
tion viewing, 
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11. BROADENING HORIZONS 

TIME 25 minutes 

PRODUCER Tri-County 

SUBJECT AREA Orientation to ETV 
POSSIBLE USE Orientation for ETV groups 
SYNOPSIS Dr. Alexander Stoddard dis- 
cusses ETV and role it can play 

in education. Recommended for 
demonstration viewing. 

12. CHEMISTRY 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER Nova Scotia Schools 

SUBJECT AREA Chemistry 
HIGHLIGHTS Direct television chemistry 
demonstrations. Excellent 
close-up camera work 

POSSIBLE USE Utilization training for televi- 
sion teachers 

SYNOPSIS Instructor demonstrates, with 

close-ups, methods of purifying 
water. 

13. (The) CREATION 

TIME 10 minutes 

SUBJECT AREA Literature 
HIGHLIGHTS Excellent art direction 
POSSIBLE USE Production art techniques 
SYNOPSIS Story of the creation of the 

world told in pictures. 

14. ENGLISH (9th Grade) 

TIME 15 minutes 

SUBJECT AREA English 

HIGHLIGHTS Archery is used as a teaching 

aid 

POSSIBLE USE Recommended for television 
teacher training 

SYNOPSIS Archer-teacher hits “deer’s eye” 

demonstrating how to select 
correct modifier. 

15. ENGLISH LITERATURE 
(10th Grade) 

TIME 25 minutes 

PRODUCER CBC 
SUBJECT AREA English Literature 

HIGHLIGHTS Dramatic lighting, use of film 
clips, effective superimpositions, 
excellent art direction 

POSSIBLE USE Production and utilization 
training 

SYNOPSIS Book characters discussed; 

reading of Steinbeck’s Flight is 
focus of production. Recom- 
mended for demonstration 
viewing. 



16. EQUIPPING SCHOOLS FOR 
TELEVISION 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA ETV plans for a school 

HIGHLIGHTS Clear, understandable charts, 
diagrams 

POSSIBLE USE Orienting ETV groups, organ- 
izations 

SYNOPSIS MPATI official discusses . speci- 

fications for equipping a school 
with central television distribu- 
tion system. 

17. EVALUATION TELEVISION 
INSTRUCTION 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA ETV/ITV evaluation of MPATI 

HIGHLIGHTS Charts 

POSSIBLE USE Educators, parents, classes in 
educational television 

SYNOPSIS Outline goals of central, local 

MPATI research on the suc- 
, cesses, failures of ITV. 

18. (The) EVOLUTION OF LIFE 

TIME 15 minutes 

PRODUCER CBC 
SUBJECT AREA Biology 

HIGHLIGHTS Good lighting, utilizes film clips 
POSSIBLE USE Training 

SYNOPSIS Introduction to the world of 

invertebrates. 

19. EXCERPTS FROM TELEVISION 
LESSONS 

TIME 23: 30 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Sampler of MPA'TI programs 
POSSIBLE USE Production, utilization; general 
use 

SYNOPSIS MPATI Director of Course De- 

velopment presents samples of 
language, science, history 
courses for television. 

20. EXPLORING NATURE 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER WGBH-TV 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary Science 
HIGHLIGHTS Film clips, micro-photography 
POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Film traces reproductive cycle 

rock weed (minnow) and cycle 
of rabbit. 
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21. EXPLORING NATURE 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER WGBH-TV 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary Science 
HIGHLIGHTS Uses film clips, animated illus- 
trations, diagrams 

POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Experimental program on na- 

ture of the internal ocean of 
blood. 



22. EXPLORING THE EDGE OF 
SPACE 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



20 minutes (color) 

ETS of Princeton, New Jersey 
Science 

Research film clips, still photos 
used to tell story of space re- 
search using balloons 
Production techniques 
Films show actual launchings, 
ascents to edge of space; traces 
historical development of bal- 
loons. Recommended for dem- 
onstration viewing. 



23. (The) FLOW OF LIFE 

TIME 20 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER E:TS for MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Biology 

HIGHLIGHTS Fine micro -photography of Jiv- 

ing tissue. Excellent production. 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom enrichment; produc- 
tion training 

SYNOPSIS Description of essence of micro- 

circulation within the body. 

Related experiments show im- 
portance of study of micro- 
circulation. Recommended for 
demonstration viewing. 



24. FOCUS 

TIME 29 minutes 

PRODUCER WGBH-TV 
SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
HIGHLIGHTS Still photos of social conditions 
in non-western countries 
POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Teacher discusses problem of 

“exporting” democracy to peo- 
ples of non -western world. 



25. GEOMETRY 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER CBC for Nova Scotia Schools 
SUBJECT AREA Geometry 
HIGHLIGHTS Pegboard used as background 
upon which a circle is bisected 
POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization; 

production techniques 

SYNOPSIS Film is introduction to a major 

unit of work in Grade 11 geom- 
etry. Helpful for teacher with 
little background in teaching 
math. 



.26. GEOMETRY 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Geometry 
HIGHLIGHTS New terms superimposed on 
screen,' excellent visuals. Rec- 
ommended for demonstration 
viewing. 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom utilization 
SYNOPSIS Dihedral angle is discussed 

using labeled models to illus- 
trate concepts. Helpful for 
teacher with little or no math 
background. 



27. GEOMETRY 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 

POSSIBLE USE 

SYNOPSIS 



31 minutes 

Oklahoma City Schools 
Geometry 

Utilizes rear screen for illus- 
trating problems 
In-service training of television, 
classroom teachers 
Instruction on parallel planes 
theorem shows complementary 
functions of television and 
classroom teacher. 



28. INTERVIEW WITH 
DR. STODDARD 

TIME 22 minutes 

PRODUCER KUON-TV 

SUBJECT AREA ETV and Ford Foundation 
POSSIBLE USE Orienting ETV/ITV groups; 
ETV seminars 

SYNOPSIS Discussion of Ford Foundation 

involvement in ETV experi- 
ments; three approaches to 
ETV/ITV programming. 



29. KNOW YOUR SCHOOLS 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER Dade County, Florida, Public 

Schools 

SUBJECT AREA How television is employed in 
schools 

HIGHLIGHTS Variety of production tech- . 

niques 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom, television teacher 

utilization; uses of television in 
teaching 

SYNOPSIS Representative sampling of 

television used in classes. 



30. LIGHT 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 

POSSIBLE USE 

SYNOPSIS 



29 minutes 
WGBH-TV 
Elementary Science 
Demonstration shows properties 
of light 

Television teacher utilization; 
production techniques 
Simple, unique experiments 
used to show characteristics of 
light. 
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31. LISTEN, SPEAK, LEARN 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 

POSSIBLE USE 

SYNOPSIS 



12 minutes (color) 
Rheem-Califone Corp. 
Language lab utilization 
Varied operations of language 
lab are shown 

Classroom utilization; foreign 
language 

Film shows techniques of using 
language lab to teach a foreign 
language. Recommended for 
demonstration viewing. 



32. LIVING SCIENCE FOR 
TEACHERS 



TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER KUON-TV for NCET 
SUBJECT AREA Science — In-service 
POSSIBLE USE Television, classroom teacher 
utilization 

SYNOPSIS Weather bureau expert explains 

how weather is caused. 



33. THE LIVING WORLD 
(Development of Man) 

TIME 25 minutes 

PRODUCER WHYY-TV 

SUBJECT AREA Biology 

HIGHLIGHTS Effective use of superimposi- 
tions 

POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization; 

production techniques 

SYNOPSIS Development of man seen in 

Java, Neanderthal, Cro-Magnon 
men. 



34. (The) LIVING WORLD (Insects) 

TIME 25 minutes 

PRODUCER WHYY-TV 

SUBJECT AREA Biology 

HIGHLIGHTS Use of film clips to show de- 

structive insects at work 
POSSIBLE USE Production 

SYNOPSIS Film clips, illustrations show 

effects of insects on health, his- 
tory, economy. 



36. NEUTRONS AND HEART OF 
MATTER 

TIME 20 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER ETS 

SUBJECT AREA Natural Science 

HIGHLIGHTS A complex subject told in easy 

terms. Fine photography. Well 
edited. Creatively directed. 
POSSIBLE USE Classroom enrichment; produc- 
tion training 

SYNOPSIS Mr. D. J. Hughes, takes us be- 

hind the scenes at Brookhaven 
Lab. A research process in- 
volving sub-atomic particles is 
revealed. Excellent animation 
explains processes seen. 



37. NEW LIVES FOR OLD 

TIME 20 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER ETS 

SUBJECT AREA Cultural Anthropology 
highlights Documentation of a vanishing 

way of life. Location, New 

Guinea 



POSSIBLE USE Classroom enrichment 
SYNOPSIS Remains of an old village are 

traveled via diorama, dhange, 
to present mode, via location 
filming. Rituals and artifacts 
compared. 



38. NON AND MAI TROPPO TARDI 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT ARE A 
HIGHLIGHTS 



POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



3^ minutes 

Distributed by Brenda A. Coy 
Literacy 

Program makes use of panto- 
mime, robot model, line draw- 
ings, vu-graph projections 

Production utilization; general 
application 

Pantomime used to teach every- 
day happenings and experi- 
ences. (In Italian) 



35. MATHEMATICIAN AND THE 
RIVER 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



POSSIBLE USE 



SYNOPSIS 



20 minutes (color) 

ETS for MPATI 
Applied Mathematics 
Color photography. Scale model 
of Mississippi; Ohio-Missouri 
rivers system well used. 
Classroom enrichment; produc- 
tion training; ideas in 
mathematics. 

Mathematicians role in control- 
ling elements about him; for- 
mulas designed to control 
flooding of major river systems. 



39. OLD WORLD HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER Dade County, Florida, Public 
Schools 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 

HIGHLIGHTS Variety of production tech- 
niques: rear screen, film clips, 
stills 

POSSIBLE USE Production classes; Producer- 
Director training 

SYNOPSIS Country, people of Australia 

are discussed; includes good 
animal photography. 
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40. OLD WORLD HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER Dade County, Florida, Public 
Schools 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 

HIGHLIGHTS Well executed camera work, 
imaginative stage sets 

POSSIBLE USE Production techniques; televi- 
sion teacher utilization and 
training 

SYNOPSIS Instructor- describes life, cus- 

toms in United Kingdom coun- 
tries, British Commonwealth 
nations. 



41. OLD WORLD HISTORY AND 
GEOGRAPHY 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER Dade County, Florida, Public 
Schools 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 

HIGHLIGHTS Creative imagination seen in 
staging techniques 

POSSIBLE USE Production classes; television 
teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Teacher compares democracy in 

United States with government 
of United Kingdom; evolvement 
of the English form. 



42. ONE NATION, INDIVISIBLE: 
CONGRESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Civics 

HIGHLIGHTS Film includes animated cartoon 
on typical day of U.S. Congress- 
men 

POSSIBLE USE Television teacher utilization; 

production techniques 

SYNOPSIS Review of congressional organ- 

ization through legislp-iiive reor- 
ganization act 1946. 



43. OPERATION: AIRBORNE 
TELEVISION 

TIME 27 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA ETV orientation 
POSSIBLE USE Orientation ETV groups 
SYNOPSIS Orientation to MPATI, excerpts 

from program schedule. 

44. OUR CHANGING WORLD 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER WTTW-TV for MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
HIGHLIGHTS , Extensive use of news film 
taken in late 1930’s in India 
POSSIBLE USE Production ideas/techniques 
SYNOPSIS India’s movement toward inde- 

pendence told through historic 
newsreel films. 



45. OUR FASCINATING WORLD 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER WEDU-TV 
SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
HIGHLIGHTS Well paced production; excel- 
lent graphics, use of materials 
POSSIBLE USE Production techniques; televi- 
sion teacher training 

SYNOPSIS Impact of science seen in illus- 

trations from period of “Indus- 
trial Revolution.” 



46. OUR FASCINATING WORLD 

TIME 26 minutes 

PRODUCER WEDU-TV 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
HIGHLIGHTS Production use of cartoons, il- 
lustrations from books, globe 
POSSIBLE USE Production techniques; televi- 
sion teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS “Industrial Revolution” in Eng- 
land, effects in United States, 

Russia, France, Germany. Dra- 
matized. 



47. PANEL DISCUSSION: AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT (12th Grade) 

TIME 13:30 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 
SUBJECT AREA American Government 
HIGHLIGHTS Good lighting 
POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Panel discussion, suggestions on 

utilizing telelesson on American 
government. (Should be used 
only in conjunction with Teach- 
ing With Television, American 
Government — 12th Grade — No. 
76) 

48. PANEL DISCUSSION: AMERICAN 
HISTORY 

TIME 15 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan/MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA History — Secondary Education 
HIGHLIGHTS Uniformly good production 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization; 

television teacher techniques 
SYNOPSIS Panel discusses implementing 

television lesson for large class; 
student group attitude for suc- 
cessful utilization. (To be used 
in conjunction with Teaching 
With Television, American His- 
tory — No. 77) 



49. PANEL DISCUSSION: AMERICAN 
LITERATURE (12th Grade) 

TIME ' 15 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 

SUBJECT AREA American Literature 

HIGHLIGHTS Good production techniques 

POSSIBLE USE In-service training of studio, 
classroom teachers 

SYNOPSIS Panel discusses teaching in au- 

ditorium, studio; immediate 
follow-up; combining history, 
literature s^dies. (Should be 
used with Teaching With Tele- 
vision, American Literature — 
12th Grade — ^No. 78) 



50. PANEL DISCUSSION: 
ARITHMETIC (6th Grade) 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan for 
MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Primary Arithmetic 

POSSIBLE USE Utilization demonstration for 
new classroom teachers 

SYNOPSIS Program illustrates good intro- 

duction, follow-up; includes 
discussion of importance of 
team teaching. (To be used in 
conjunction with Teaching With 
Television, Arithmetic — 6th 
Grade — No. 79) 



51. PANEL DISCUSSION: BIOLOGY 
(10th Grade) 

TIME 15 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 
SUBJECT AREA Biology — High School 
HIGHLIGHTS Good television production 
techniques 

POSSIBLE USE In-service training, studio and 
classroom teachers 

SYNOPSIS Teacher panel discusses televi- 

sion lesson follow-up, activities 
suitable in follow-up, methods 
of, achieving student rapport. 
(To be used in conjunction with 
Teaching With Television, Biol- 
ogy — 10th Grade — No. 80) 



52. PANEL DISCUSSION: FRENCH 
(3rd and 4th Grades) 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary French 
POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Panel discussion on utilization 

problems of teacher using 
French telelesson for first time. 
(Should be used with Teaching 
With Television, French — 3rd 
and 4th Grades — No. 81) 



53. PANEL DISCUSSION: 

GEOMETRY (10th Grade) 

time 16 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 
SUBJECT AREA Panel discussion of lesson 
HIGHLIGHTS Discussion relates qlosely to 
lesson; both should be used 
together 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom utilization 
SYNOPSIS Panel discusses concepts of 

teaching geometry in classroom 
and through television. (Should 
be used with Teaching With 
Television, Geometry— 10th ' 
Grade — No. 82) 



54. PANEL DISCUSSION; MUSIC 
(2nd Grade) 

time 20 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan /MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Primary Music 
POSSIBLE USE Utilization training classroom 
teachers 

SYNOPSIS Panel discussion on non- 

musical follow-up activities to 
a music lesson. (Should be used 
in conjunction with Teaching 
With Television, Music — 2nd 
Grade — No. 83) 



55. PANEL DISCUSSION: SCIENCE 
(Elementary) 

time 15 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 

SUBJECT AREA Primary Science 
HIGHLIGHTS Good direction 
POSSIBLE USE Training classroom utilization 
to teachers 

SYNOPSIS Panel discussion on value of 

television lesson, how classroom 
teacher can capitalize on using 
it. Recommended for new sci- 
ence teachers. (Should be used 
in conjunction with Teaching 
With Television, Science — Ele- 
mentary— No. 84) 



56. PANEL DISCUSSION: 

SOCIAL STUDIES (6th Grade) 

time 21 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan/MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
POSSIBLE USE Teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS Panel discusses question of 

balance between television 
teaching and reinforcement in 
classroom. Also utilization proj- 
ects. (Should be used in con- 
junction with Teaching With 
Television, Social Studies— 6th 
Grade — ^No. 85) 
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57. PANEL DISCUSSION: SPANISH 
(5th and 6th Grades) 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary Spanish 
POSSIBLE USE Classroom, television teacher 
utilization; general teacher 
training 

SYNOPSIS Panel discusses aids for televi- 

sion follow-up; tape recorders, 
visuals, songs, etc. (Should be 
used in conjunction with Teach- 
ing With 'Television; Spanish — 
5th and 6th Grades— No. 86) 

58. PANEL DISCUSSION: 

WORLD HISTORY (9th Grade) 

TIME 16 minutes 

PRODUCER University of Michigan 
SUBJECT AREA World History 
POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization, 
Producer-Director background, 
television teacher training, gen- 
eral teacher training 

SYNOPSIS Panel discusses guiding post- 

lesson thinking of students; 
creating critical approach to 
studies. (Should be used in con- 
junction with Teaching With 
Television, World History — 9th 
Grade — No. 87) 



59. PENMANSHIP 

TIME 15 minutes 

PRODUCER KDPS-TV 

SUBJECT AREA Language Arts^' 

HIGHLIGHTS Blackboard, graphics are at- 

tached to backdrop 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom utilization 

SYNOPSIS Television teacher illustrates 

direct oval, over-curve, under- 
curve, upper-loop, and over- 
loop letters. 



60. PHYSICS 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 

POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



17 minutes 

Nova Scotia Schools 

Physics 

Use of close-ups on demonstra- 
tions 

Teacher training classes 
Teacher demonstrates specific 
gravity of liquids. 



61. PRACTICAL POLITICS 



TIME 16:30 minutes 

PRODUCER WGBH-TV 

SUBJECT AREA Civics 

HIGHLIGHTS ‘ On-location filming of drama 
thoughtfully written, profes- 
sionally acted 

POSSIBLE USE Production techniques using 
films 

SYNOPSIS Case study of local politics in 

action. Open-ended programs 
leave student with a problem 
to solve. 



62. PRACTICAL POLITICS 

TIME 15 minutes 

PRODUCER WGBH-TV 

SUBJECT AREA Civics 

HIGHLIGHTS The whole production 

POSSIBLE USE Production techniques; utiliza- 
tion 

SYNOPSIS Film depicts attempt to over- 

come machine politics in win- 
ning support of key precincts. 



63. PRACTICAL POLITICS 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 
POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



15 minutes 

WGBH-TV 

Civics 

The whole production 
Production techniques 
Culmination of Bill Archer’s 
quest for a seat in the State 
Legislature. Dramatic presenta- 
tion leaving open-ended ques- 
tions for student discussion. 



64. PROJECT Ml)HOLE 

TIME 20 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER ETS for Princeton, New Jersey 

SUBJECT AREA Geology 

HIGHLIGHTS Echo sounding graphs inte- 
grated with drawings, use of 
sound effects 

POSSIBLE USE Production techniques; docu- 
mentary films.; television pro- 
duction classes 

SYNOPSIS Probing crust of earth for 

Mohole layer. Recommended 
for demonstration viewing. 



65. QUE TAL AMIGOS 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary Spanish 
HIGHLIGHTS Creative, imaginative visuals 
are used 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization; 

production techniques; In-serv- 
ice training for television 
teachers 

SYNOPSIS Teacher and puppet continue 

elementary Spanish instruction; 
good review and follow-up. 



66. QUE TAL AMIGOS 

time 19:38 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Elementary Spanish 
POSSIBLE USE Classroom, television teacher 
utilization; production tech- 
niques 

SYNOPSIS Continued instruction in begin- 

illustrating “action words” in 
Spanish. Recommended for 
demonstration viewing. 



67. QUE TAL AMIGOS 



72. SINGING, LISTENING, DOING 



TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary Spanish 
HIGHLIGHTS Simple illustrations; puppets 
POSSIBLE USE Television teacher training 
SYNOPSIS Continued Instruction in begin- 

ning Spanish by aural-oral 
method. 

68. (The) REALM OF THE GALAXIES 

TIME 18:30 minutes. (color) 

PRODUCER ETS 

SUBJECT AREA Natural Science 
HIGHLIGHTS Animated charts used very ef- 
fectively. Good use of diagrams 
and photographic plates 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom enrichment; produc- 
tion training 

SYNOPSIS "Drs. Horning and Sandage de- 

scribe an exploration of the 
galaxies. Viewer sees through 
Mount Palomar telescope. Print 
has splices but general condi- 
tion good. 



TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Elementary Music 
HIGHLIGHTS Good use of sound effects, 
graphics, supers. 

POSSIBLE USE Television teacher techniques, 
training; Producer-Director 
techniques, classes 

SYNOPSIS Teacher sings, plays piano and 

xylophone to demonstrate mu- 

sical concepts. 



73. SOUND 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



30 minutes 
WGBH-TV 
Elementary Science 
Sound demonstrations using 
musical instruments; superim- 
positions of oscilloscope wave 
pattern 

Production techniques 
Eugene Gray answers question: 
What makes up sound? 



69. (The) SCIENCE CORNER 



TIME 

PRODUCER 

SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 

POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



\ 



20 minutes 

New York University Television 
Center 

Primary Science 

Use of larger-than-life models 

of spider, film clips of spiders 

Production 

Film shows what spider is, how 
it makes a web, how the young 
spider is born. 



70. SCIENCELAND SERIES 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Primary Science 
HIGHLIGHTS Creative staging; open and close 
. features a long pan of **Science- 
land” mural 

POSSIBLE USE Direct teaching 
SYNOPSIS A hamster and parrot high- 

light a visit to Scienceland’s Pet 
Shop, Science House, and coun- 
try spaces. 



74. (A) STUDY OF HISTORY 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



10 minutes 

Central Michigan University 
Social Studies — Secondary 
Rear screen used in introduc- 
tion 



POSSIBLE USE Utilization training for televi- 
sion teachers 

SYNOPSIS Part of a telelesson that serves 

as an introduction to the study 
of history. 



75. 10 MINUTES WITH GLENN 
GOULD 

TIME 10 minutes 

PRODUCER CBC 
SUBJECT AREA Music 

POSSIBLE USE Production * 

SYNOPSIS Glenn Gould displays piano art- 

istry, tells how he became a 
musician. Recommended for 
demonstration viewing. 



71. SINGING, LISTENING, DOING 

TIME 20 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Elementary Music 
HIGHLIGHTS Good use of sound effects. 

Early, complete rapport with 
audience. 

POSSIBLE USE Television teacher training 
SYNOPSIS Teacher combines primary mu- 

sic, story telling into an inter-, 
esting ITV program. 



76. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

• TIME 60 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA American Government — 12th 
Grade 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Motivation, telelesson, and util- 

ization follow-up. (Should be 
used with related discussion 
film — No. 47) 
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77. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

TIME 55 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA American History 

HIGHLIGHTS Television set, overhead pro- 

jector, screen, maps seen in 
studio classroom 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization . 
training 

SYNOPSIS Excellent motivation, television 

lesson- (Cost of Civil War), good 
student participation in follow- 
up. (Should be used with re- 
lated discussion film — No. 48) 



78. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

time 55 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA American Literature— 12th 
Grade 

HIGHLIGHTS Good production techniques 

POSSIBLE USE Recommended for teachers us- 
ing television viewing rooms 

SYNOPSIS Camera “cuts” between stu- 

dents, teacher, lesson, to show 
individual reactions to televised 
instruction. (Should be used 
with related discussion film — 
No. 49) 



81. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

TIME 45 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT' AREIA French — 3rd and 4th Grades 

HIGHLIGHTS^ Silent film used for opening of 
program 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom utilization 

SYNOPSIS Motivation, telelesson, and fol- 

low-up using songs, French 
description of a model house. 
(Should be used with related 
discussion film — No. 52) 



82. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

TIME 45 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Geometry— 10th Grade 

HIGHLIGHTS Shows close correlation -be- 
tween television lesson and 
student’s books 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Teacher prepares class for les- 
son on parallels; demonstrates 

reliance on both television and 
text.( Should be used with re- 
lated discussion film — No. 53) 
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79. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 83. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 
POSSIBLE USE 



55 minutes 
MPATI 

Arithmetic — 6th Grade 
Good visual demonstrations 
In-service training in classroom 
utilization 



SYNOPSIS Films show good teacher tech- 

nique in pre-television lesson 
motivation, post-lesson utiliza- 
tion. (Should be used with 
related discussion film — No. 50) 



TIME 60 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Music— 2nd Grade 

HIGHLIGHTS Illustrates excellent preparation 

aifd motivation 



POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Motivation, telelesson, and fol- 

low-up. (Should be used with 
related discussion film — No. 54) 



80. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

time 50 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Biology— 10th Grade 
HIGHLIGHTS Illustrates need for proper stu- 
dent motivation 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 
SYNOPSIS The grasshopper is viewed as 

part of “The Living World.” 
(Should be used with related 
discussion film — No. 51) 



84. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

TIME 55 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Elementary Science 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Class prepares for, views tele- 

vision lesson on the “Spider”; 
class uses insect cocoons, egg 
sacks, mounted spider in fol- 
low-up. (Should be used with 
related discussion film — No. 55) 
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85. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 89. THRESHOLD OF TOMORROW 



TIME 55 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies — 6th Grade 

HIGHLIGHTS Film shows correlation of class- 
room preparation and television 
lesson 

POSSIBLE USE Production classes; television 
teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Classroom teacher motivates 

students for television lesson on 
" Magna Charta; television lesson. 

(Should be used with related 
discussion film — No. 56) 



TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER South Carolina ETV Center 

SUBJECT AREA Role of ETV 

HIGHLIGHTS Good art direction, numerous 
graphics 

POSSIBLE USE ETV/ITV orientation; ETV 
classes 



SYNOPSIS ETV story of South Carolina; 

reviews programming. De- 
scribes 6-channel CCTV sys- 
tems. 



86. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 

TIME 45 minutes 

PRODUCER MPATI 

SUBJECT AREA Spanish — 5th and 6th Grades 

POSSIBLE USE Recommended for classroom 

utilization training 

SYNOPSIS Motivation, television lesson, 

and follow-up for elementary 

language class (Should be used 
with related discussion film — 
No. 57) 



90. TO MAKE IT CLEAR 

TIME 16:57 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER Dade County, Florida, Public 
Schools 

SUBJECT AREA Preparation of vu-graph slides 

POSSIBLE USE Broad applications: Art, tele- 
vision-graphic art training; 
classroom teacher utilization 

SYNOPSIS Film outlines step-by-step 

preparation color vu-graph 
slides. Recommended for dem- 
onstration viewing. 



87. TEACHING WITH TELEVISION 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



55 minutes ' 

MPATI 

World History— ^9th Grade 
Fine example of follow-up to 
television lesson 



POSSIBLE USE Recommended for in-service 
training of classroom teachers 
SYNOPSIS Teacher demonstrates water 

wheel in pre-lesson motivation; 
follows with effective utiliza- 
tion. (Should be used with re- 
lated discussion him — No. 58) 



91.. TWELFTH NIGHT 

TIME 8 minutes 

PRODUCER BBC 

SUBJECT AREA English Literature 

HIGHLIGHTS Use of special effects generator 
for inserts 

POSSIBLE USE Types of production techniques 

SYNOPSIS London of Shakespeare’s time 

compared with the London of 
today. Recommended for dem- 
onstration viewing. 



88. THINKING MACHINE 

TIME 20 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER ETS for MPATI 
SUBJECT AREA Cybernetics 
HIGHLIGHTS Model of human compared 
against back drop of high speed 
digital computers 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom enrichment; produc- 
tion training 

SYNOPSIS New York University doctors 

compare the human brain with 
a computer to illustrate that 
the brain is more complex than 
any machine or computer 



92. WOMEN IN DAVID 
COPPERFIELD’S LIFE 



TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER CBC 

SUBJECT AREA English Literature 

HIGHLIGHTS Utilizes segments of film from 

British motion picture “David 
Copperfleld’’ 



POSSIBLE USE Techniques of production 

SYNOPSIS Program illustrates David Cop- 

perfleld’s dependence on women 
in his life. Recommended for 
demonstration viewing. 



93. WORK, ENERGY, POWER 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 



POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



20 minutes 
BBC 

Engineering 

Well integrated film clips, ani- 
mated diagrams; use of split 
screen 

Production technique classes 
Meaning of work, energy, 
power calculated through use of 
film clips, diagrams. Recom- 
mended for demonstration 
viewing. 



94. WORLD CULTURES (West Africa) 

TIME 25 minutes 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
HIGHLIGHTS Objects, art of West Africa 
POSSIBLE USE Production utilization 
SYNOPSIS Program provides close-up look 

at objects that are integral part 
of culture of Sierre Leone, West 
Africa 



95. WORLD CULTURES (Korea) 

TIME 24:30 minutes 

PRODUCER Pittsburgh 

SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 

HIGHLIGHTS Program uses many still photo- 

graphs, camera pans, tilts, 
zooms for movement 

POSSIBLE USE Production technique classes 
SYNOPSIS Korean life, customs seen in 

study of still photos by Ted 
Conant, Ford Foundation. 



96. WORLD HISTORY 

TIME 30 minutes 

PRODUCER WUNC-TV 
SUBJECT AREA Social Studies 
HIGHLIGHTS Illustration of paintings show- 
ing Napoleon in victory and 
defeat 

POSSIBLE USE Utilization 
SYNOPSIS Lesson traces rise and fall of 

Napoleonic Empire. 



97. (The) WORLDS OF DR. VISHNIAC 



TIME 

PRODUCER 
SUBJECT AREA 
HIGHLIGHTS 

POSSIBLE USE 
SYNOPSIS 



20 minutes (color) 

ETS — Princeton, New Jersey 
Micro-biology 

Excellent close-up micro- 
cincmatography 
Production techniques 
Dr. Vishniac shows lab, re- 
search equipment; also life 
processes one-cell animals un- 
der high magnification. Recom- 
mended for demonstration 
viewing. 



98. VISUAL PERCEPTION 

TIME 20 minutes (color) 

PRODUCER ETS 

SUBJECT AREA Physics 

HIGHLIGHTS Ingenious models and diagrams 

used throughout; excellent pho- 
tography 

POSSIBLE USE Classroom enrichment; produc- 
tion training 

SYNOPSIS Audience is conducted into a 

world of optical illusions. Film 
illustrates that what we see and 
what we perceive are two dif- 
ferent things. 
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